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APPRECIATION AND DESCRIPTION AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF VALUES. ' 


I. 

HE antithesis between appreciation and description has be- 
come sufficiently familiar and influential to make its dis- 
cussion a necessary preliminary to any study of the worth 
consciousness. It is not difficult to understand the motives 
which led to this antithesis. On the one hand, the failure to dis- 
tinguish the principles of the normative disciplines from those of 
descriptive psychology led to a confusion of method detrimental 
to both. On the other hand, the forms of so-called scientific 
description in vogue, the psycho-physical and biological, ap- 
proaching as they did the problem of description from the outside 
and finding irrelevant all aspects of experience except those 
which could be connected with biological and physiological con- 
ceptions, soon showed their inadequacy as means of describing 
our worth experiences. The simplest solution of the problem 
seemed, therefore, to consist in looking upon values as merely 
appreciable and not communicable in terms of any objective 
description. Worth is always the meaning of an attitude of a 
subject, and attitude is not describable in terms of mental ele- 

ments. An attitude can be merely appreciated. 

I cannot but think that this antithesis is falsely conceived, and 
that it arises primarily from the fact that we have to do here with 
a false setting of the problem. Instead of going directly to ex- 
perience, the point of view here disclosed starts with a wholly 

' Read in part before the American Philosophical Association at Princeton, Decem- 


ber, 19 3. 
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arbitrary and narrow conception of description. It assumes that 
there can be description without appreciation ; and, since it then 
finds a mass of experience which escapes the categories of a de- 
scription without any appreciative moments in it, the logic of the 
situation leads to the conclusion that there can also be apprecia- 
tion without description. Both the assumption and the conclu- 
sion will, upon examination, prove themselves untenable. The 
source of the antithesis will be seen to lie in the failare to recog- 
nize that, while all description of subjective attitude through 
which it is communicated is indirect, through the medium of 
presentations, there may be more than one type of presentational 
equivalents for the same attitude, selected according to the motive 
that determines the description. Some of these equivalents will 
be seen to be appreciative in character. On the other hand, the 
erroneous character of the antithesis will appear from the fact that 
there can be no appreciation, continuous and progressive, without 
a corresponding differentiation, presentation, and description of 
our appreciative attitudes. The conclusion which follows is that 
this antithesis between appreciation and description really reduces 
itself, upon examination, to two types of description which we 
shall call ‘appreciative’ and ‘scientific,’ and our problem will be 
to determine the relations between the two. 

In the first place, then, the assumption that there can be ap- 
preciation without description is untenable. It 1s in reality merely 
a less objectionable way of stating intuitionalism. Here, it is 
supposed, we have given a meaning which is not describable, 
and therefore not subject to the limitations of dé scription, more 
especially its abstract emptiness. Moreover, into it is read all 
the immediacy of feeling without its blindness and inadequacy. 
But as soon as we look closely at the situation, we find that the 
moment of appreciation without description is but an ideal and 
limiting case which has no existence in concrete experience. It 
is one of those infinitely little differences which are really neg- 
ligible. As a preliminary distinction, the antithesis does well 
enough; but as soon as we begin to interrogate appreciation it 
shows its hybrid nature by becoming articulate. It seeks to 


communicate its distinctions by description. For a moment, 
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perhaps, its distinctions seem to be its own ‘incommunicable 
dream,’ but the need to participate with other wills in the social 
concourse presses upon it the necessity of searching among its 
presentations for descriptive equivalents, for ‘representation of the 
psychical.’ Of these presentations thrown at the incommunica- 
ble psychical, some stick and some do not; but when they do, 
and the attitude becomes presentable to consciousness and com- 
municable to others, behold appreciation has itself increased. 
With each new differentiation and representation new objects of 
appreciation are created. The very condition of continuous and 
progressive appreciation is some sort of description. 

It is no less true that there can be no description, even the 
most scientific, without an appreciative element which, in the 
moment of scientific description, just misses statement in its terms. 
Here, again, the ideal of a scientific description without the 
moment of appreciation is merely an ideal, a limiting term not 
realized in experience. It would not be difficult to show that, 
when we make abstractions in any science for the purposes of 
description, the direction and extent of those abstractions is really 
determined by an act of appreciation. All abstraction is, in the 
last analysis, purposive. Whether the product of our abstrac- 
tion is in any sense the concrete thing with which we started, is 
finally to be decided only by an act of appreciation. Be that as 
it may, this appreciative element cannot be eliminated from psy- 
chological description. When, in the interests of psychological 
description, I find points of similarity between the play and art 
impulses, in the last analysis, my acceptance of this partial identi- 
fication must rest upon an appreciation of a common meaning 
which cannot be further described. And, as a matter of fact, 
historically this similarity was found appreciatively before it was 
accepted for scientific description. The truth of the matter seems 
to be that, while appreciation and description are never wholly 
identified, they constantly go hand in hand. Appreciation scarcely 
comes to itself before calling upon description for guidance, while 
description never stops serving appreciation until, in the stupidity 
of a garrulous old age, it loses its bearings. 


But the general truth of this position being granted, the 
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upholder of the dualism may still reply : Nevertheless you have 
misconceived our position. We may admit that ultimately all 
description involves appreciation,— and in so doing we admit 
the uses of philosophy, which tries to restore some relation be- 
tween facts and worths, appreciation and description,— but, in the 
meantime, the appreciative descriptions you have in mind which 
seek to express the meaning of experience, while they have their 
practical truth, are such that they can have no place in scientific 
description. For our special purposes it is better to use another 
vocabulary, one which has been determined by motives and 
assumptions so different from those which animate this appreci- 
ative description, that it is scarcely worth while to attempt their 
translation. There is just enough truth in this contention to 
make necessary an analysis of the motives and assumptions of 
description in general, and especially of these two types. In the 
meantime, it should be observed, the antithesis has been reduced 
from an absolute and generic difference to one of species within 
the common genus, description. 
II. 

The function of description in general is, I suppose it will be ad- 
mitted, two-fold. It seeks, on the one hand, terms or media of 
communication for what is, in the first place, individual and unique 
experience. All description is therefore more or less symbolic in 
that it seeks in one order of experience equivalents for elements 
or aspects of another order. The unique experience is commu- 
nicated or suggested through aspects of experience already held 
in common. A second function of description is found in what 
may be described as the facilitation and control of experience, — 
consisting in the fixation of individual and fleeting experience in 
such a manner that it may be conserved and repeated as instru- 
mental to further judgments and acts of will. Througha recon- 
struction of individual and immediate experience, discontinuous 
and unordered, we are enabled to make it continuous and ordered, 
and thus facilitate and control future experience. Any real de- 
scription must, accordingly, fulfill these two criteria which are 
ultimate and generic. 


But these generic aspects being fixed, differentia begin to 
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appear. Communication of the subjective and individual is pos- 
sible only through objects, — that is, through experience already 
shared and stable, — but the objects chosen may differ according 
to the purpose of the communication. Facilitation of experience 
is possible only through the introduction of order into the unor- 
dered or discontinuous, but the type of order may differ according 
to the purpose of the facilitation. Now our thesis, that there 
exists a distinct type of appreciative description, and that the 
problem of the relation of appreciation to description, in so far as 
psychology is concerned, is really the problem of the relation of 
these two types of description, involves the fixation in work- 
able concepts of the differentiz of the two types. A brief and 
general statement of this difference in purpose will suffice at this 
point of the discussion, as the details will appear as the study 
proceeds. Appreciative description, then, has as its ideal the in- 
crease of appreciation, acquirement of meaning through the com- 
munication and ordering of experience. As such, the terms of 
this communication and order are selected for their intrinsic 
appreciative connotation. The individual experience can be com- 
municated only through linkage with objects, but these over-indi- 
vidual objects are projected appreciations, and the linkage is not 
causal but volitional. The order established by such description, 
sometimes described as teleological or normative, is intrinsic order 
in that the individual experience is inserted into a series of ideal 
meanings, each one of which is appreciative, and in which each 
stage of the ordering process contributes directly to appreciation. 
Such description, we shall find, individuates the experience. 
Scientific description, on the other hand, although, as we have 
seen, it has in it always a moment of appreciation, communicates 
and orders individual experience ultimately for the purpose of 
control. The terms of communication and order need not, there- 
fore, themselves be the object of intrinsic appreciation, but may 
be meaningless except as instrumental to the moment of appre- 
ciation, which is the culminating moment of any descriptive con- 
struction. The linkage is therefore causal; and, since the objects 
most removed from immediate appreciation, — and therefore most 


amenable to instrumental functions,—are the physical objects, they 
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are the favorite, but not necessarily the only objects for scientific 
description. The essence of scientific description lies in its instru- 
mental character, not in the specific objects chosen as instruments. 

If we apply this distinction between the two types of de- 
scription to those psychical experiences which contain implic- 
itly the worth moment, and ask what it is that appreciative 
description seeks to communicate, we find it to be a certain refer- 
ence of the attitude, a certain direction upon objects, physical 
or psychical, a meaning which they have, a meaning acquired in 
an individual process. If we take any given appreciative atti- 
tude, transform it into the state or content of psychology (say 
feeling and organic muscular sensations), and ask what it is in 
the attitude which, as the worth moment or meaning, escapes 
statement in this transformation, we find that it is a certain /rans- 
gredient or immanental reference of the state which goes beyond 
it to something presupposed. The transgredient reference, as 
expressed in such appreciative categories as obligation and 
desert, is a present feeling, but includes a reference beyond the 
present state. The immanental reference, the worth suggestion 
of zsthetic states, is a present feeling, but includes a reference not 
beyond the state, but to something more deeply implicit, presup- 
posed in it. These references are acquired affective-volitional 
meanings which must in some way find description, and this is 
possible only by the discovery of ideal equivalents. 

That there is appreciative communication of these moments is 
certain. We shall find it to consist in the connection of the indi- 
vidual experience with ideal psychical objects, already shared 
and over-individual, projected affective-volitional meanings em- 
bodied in ideal persons and states, through identification or 
contrast with which the individual experience, both in character 
and degree, is communicated. Whether there are scientific equiv- 
alents for these references or not, depends upon what conception 


of scientific, psychological description shall be developed. 


III. 
If, now, the motive of appreciative description is to make ap- 


preciable the transgredient (or immanental) moment in psychical 
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attitudes as aspects of individual processes of acquirement of 
meaning, how is it possible that the uiformity of description 
which makes communication possible, communication being the 
criterion of all true description, can ever be attained? Are not 
the terms ‘individual process’ and ‘uniformity of description’ 
incompatible? In this question is clearly contained the root of 
the antithesis between appreciation and description. The mean- 
ing acquired by individual processes of feeling and will remains, 
we are told, an individual meaning, unique in its immediacy. 
Any such description as we have described as appreciative is 
significant only in the service of further appreciations, but lacks 
that element of uniformity which would give to the object of the 
description, the attitude, that degree of objectivity which is re- 
quired for communication. It is precisely the separation or ab- 
straction of the attitude from the individual process of acquire- 
ment of meaning, its translation into a ‘state,’ which is the 
condition of its being communicated. More than this, it can be 
fixated for objective description only through connection with 
non-psychical objects. 

This is, of course, the contention of Miinsterberg, and he 
maintains it by contrasting the appreciative descriptions of the 
artist and the biographer with the scientific descriptions of psy- 
chology.' The descriptions of the former are always concerned 
with grasping in their descriptive terms the totality of significant 
attitudes ; and, when they make use of these descriptive terms to 
paint a given attitude or psychical situation, the result is not that 
each concept is concerned with the fixation of a single part of 
the content of consciousness, but rather that each new concept 
added brings the total attitude under a new point of view in such 
a way as to make more definite the place of the attitude as a 
whole in the scale of human Gemiithshewegungen; by this com- 
plicated communication the hearer is put in a position to ex- 
perience this attitude, but not to reconstruct it out of its psychical 
elements. This description, therefore, has not contributed in the 
least to the communication of the fundamental characteristic of 
the affect with which science is concerned. This can be done 


1 Grundsiige der Psychologie (p. 306). 
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only through the connection of the single parts of the content 
with the objectively communicable physical objects. 

In this thesis of Miinsterberg’s the negative aspect, the denial 
of the significance of appreciative description for scientific, is the 
most important feature, but it should not be permitted to obscure 
the positive admission of the existence of communicative de- 
scription of the appreciative type. With the precise relation of 
the two types we are not now concerned. That is a question 
which must be raised in its proper place ; here it is important to 
note merely this recognition of a type of appreciative description 
which does communicate its object at least for appreciation, if not 
for knowledge (whatever that may be), and does have uniformity 
of a kind sufficient to enable us gewissermassen to define the 
place of the attitude as a whole in the scale of human affective 
volitional meanings. Meaning acquired in an individual process 
is not then excluded from all description, but merely, perhaps, 
from one type. If, by this appreciative description, the attitude 
is so fixated that another can, in a degree at least, relive it, some 
of the unique individuality of the experience has yielded to gener- 
ality and uniformity. Moreover, if merely in a way (gewd#sser- 
massen, to use Miinsterberg’s term) a type of order is introduced 
which enables us to define more precisely, for the facilitation of 
appreciation, the place of the attitude in a general scale of af- 
fective volitional meanings, we have in this fact, together with 
the fact of uniformity, the two requirements of description fully 
met. In this case, however, the description is intrinsic, — each 
added attribute individuates the object for appreciation, — while 
in the other type it is instrumental, the terms of the description 
being non-appreciative and the moment of appreciation entering 
only at the end of the series. If we choose to call the last type 
knowledge, we have then the further question of the relation of 
the two. Before an answer to this question is possible, it is 


necessary to study both types in more detail. 
IV. 


A concrete starting point for our study is furnished by a class 


of appreciative descriptions which disclose markedly the charac- 
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teristics we have attributed to this type, and which have the added 
value of having furnished the material for important psychological 
reconstructions, — whether properly or not, is a question which 
awaits determination. I refer to the autobiographical and gwes- 
tionnaire material of religious experience. That these descriptions 
are appreciative throughout, in the sense of our definition, cannot 
be doubted. One need only run hastily through a few of the 
replies to Starbuck’s guestionnaire or glance at the autobiograph- 
ical material which James has so skilfully selected and recon- 
structed to be assured on that point. Each subject is describing 
a total attitude, and is interested only in its significance for life. 
Moreover, that uniformities tend to establish themselves in these 
descriptions soon becomes apparent, uniformities in the equiva- 
lents taken from other regions of experience already objectified 
and communicable for these more individual and less communi- 
cable aspects, equivalents, in other words, for the transgredient 
and immanental references of affective attitudes which we have 
seen to be the essence of the worth experience. What, then, 
are these equivalents ? 

They are, in the first place, physical qualities. Appreciative 
description has recourse to the qualitative differences, more par- 
ticularly the qualitative oppositions and contrasts, of the objecti- 
fied perceptual world to describe the oppositions and resolutions 
of these oppositions in the inner world of feeling and will. Light 
and darkness, cold and warmth, sweet and bitter, hardness and 
softness,—such are the ever recurrent symbols through which this 
specification of inner states takes place. Recourse is had, in the 
second place, to quantitative equivalents, more particularly to the 
spatial meanings of the external world, in the effort to describe 
the transgredient reference of the feeling attitude. Feelings are 
described as high, deep, and broad in order to indicate their sig- 
nificance for the personality, the extent of their reference. They 
are full and rich, well up from the depths of the soul, or come 
powerfully from without.' Finally typical movement forms from 


' The emergence of a new category of appreciative description at any point in the 
history of the individual or the race would be enlightening as to the distinctive char- 
acter of this type of description. Such birth of a new description, there is good reason 


to believe, we have in the origination of the category of the sublime in Neo- Platonic 
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the perceptual world symbolize the significance of the experi- 
ence. Thus transitions from one worth attitude to another find 
symbolic equivalents in transitions in the physical world. The 
transformations in conversion and mystical elation are uniformly 
described inthis way. If we examine these terms of appreciative 
description, which may be subsumed under the abstract principle 
of analogous stimuli, it is clear that, while they communicate indi- 
vidual meanings through experience more objectified, in this case 
physical objects, it is a communication which has no instrumental 
significance but is merely appreciative, and the connection with 
these objects is not causal. In so far as uniformities in this 
description appear, they form the basis for differentiation and 
classification of types of religious experience. 

But these are not the only objects which serve as vehicles of 
communication or the only types of uniformities established. 
The feeling has indeed its qualitative and quantitative phases to be 
suggested, but it has also the objects toward which it is directed, 
its presuppositions. The disparity between the causes, in the sense 
of scientific description, and the objects which the feeling intends, 
is an ever-present fact for the psychologist. While it reaches its 
limit in abnormal phenomena where the object upon which the 
feeling is directed may have but little connection with the cause, 
the disparity runs through all experience. Now the feeling is 
communicated appreciatively through the object upon which it is 
directed. This object may be a physical object of common 


experience or it may be a psychical object shared by a less 


times. It is anew description coined for acertain type of appre iative reactions, reac- 


tions toward various objects, to be sure, but having something common through all 
its variations, something unusual in the way of uplift of emotion which had, so to 
speak, not been isolated before. The psychological causes of this demarcation and 
recognition of a new type of experience are interesting, in that they point to the fact 
that it was synonymous with an intensification of the consciousness of over-individual 
forces, projected outside the individual and society, and it is interesting that to this 
new type of experience the term itorc, height, was ascribed, This in itself is suff 

cient to show us the essential characteristic of appreciative description It consists 
in a demarcation, isolation of a new type of affective experience by means of des« rij 

tions, in the first place, undoubtedly metaphorical, which seek to express the degree 
of reality feeling, the transgredient element in the experience. In this case, the new 
description aimed to express the increase of suggestion of over-individual reference in 


the affective experiences thus newly realzed. 
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extensive social consciousness, but if it is an object at all it may 
be the bearer of appreciative communication. In this case the 
media of communication are not the so-called primary and 
secondary qualities which constitute physical objects, but what 
have been aptly described as ‘tertiary’' qualities, aspects of feeling 
and will, first projected into things and persons, and ultimately 
abstracted from these, reconstructed and identified with ideally 
conceived forces and persons. In the case of the appreciative 
description of the individual’s religious experience under discus- 
sion, the fact itself of communication through these projected 
psychical objects, as well as the uniformities in these descriptions, 
are constantly in evidence. All communications of these experi- 
ences presuppose as their necessary conditions the existence of 
these over-individual psychical objects. Gods, souls, persons, 
wills, virtues, sins, etc., are necessary media. And it is the uni- 
formity with which these projected forces are described, their 
action upon consciousness in bringing about transitions from one 
attitude to another, which is significant. The individual within a 
given milieu has, of course, at hand certain ready-made psychical 
objects, ideal, social, religious constructs, in terms of which he 
may communicate the transgredient over-individual . reference of 
his individual experience, — and thus appear the uniformities in 
his descriptions, — but it must be remembered that these psychi- 
cal objects have themselves had their genesis in attempts to 
describe and account for worth experiences, working upon the 
postulate that description increases appreciation. Mythical con- 
struction is itself a product of appreciative description, the primi- 
tive man’s way of projecting his worth constructions and, in giv- 
ing them the ontological predicate, he makes them the objects of 
new worth feelings and thus increases appreciation. 

What has been said concerning the uniformities of appreciative 
description of religious experiences holds for other types of worth 
experience, 7. ¢., ethical and zxsthetic. Our interest in the spe- 
cial class of religious experiences, and the uniformities in their 
descriptions, arises from the recency of their utilization as psy- 
chological material. To this utilization and its method we must 


'Santayana, Zhe Life of Reason, Vol. I, 141. 
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now pass; but, before considering this problem, a word should 
be said concerning the type of order introduced by appreciative 
description. 

That a certain type of order is thus established we have seen 
admitted, even when all significance for scientific description was 
denied it. The point to be emphasized here is, that the same 
appreciative description which creates the projected psychical ob- 
jects, through connection with which communication of the indi- 
vidual religious experience alone is possible, also establishes the 
intrinsic order. No communication of the individual experience 
is possible except in terms which presuppose this order. This 
appears especially in the communication of the degree of the 
experience. This communication is always in normative terms, 
that is, the ‘depth and breadth’ of the experience in the indi- 
vidual, the degree of transgredient or immanental reference, is 
describable only by the insertion of the individual experience in 
the ideally projected order. Should, then, psychology ( for 
instance of the religious experience) be able to translate these 
degrees of appreciative description into its own abstract terms 
(say intensities of feeling), it must, nevertheless, de a ¢rans/ation, 
its material must be first appreciative description and its intrinsic 
order. 

The significance of these uniformities of appreciative descrip- 
tion (in the connection of the subjective state with over-indi- 
vidual objects, physical and psychical, and the intrinsic order 
introduced, through the teleological normative ordering of the 
psychical objects into our discontinuous experiences of feeling 
and will), z. ¢., their meaning for psychological description, begins 
to appear. If we confine our attention to the religious experience 
which we have taken as illustrative, in practice the value of these 
descriptions seems to be, first of all, that they individuate the 
experience for further study. The religious psychosis is differen- 
tiated from other emotional psychoses and, within the general 
field of religious experience, types are established. 

But the psychological interest does not stop here. Actually,— 
whether with theoretical justification or not remains to be deter- 


mined, — these appreciative descriptions are the key to further 
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psychological analysis. The psychical objects, through connec- 
tion with which the modifications of feelings are communicated, 
their meaning and validity, have as such no interest to the psy- 
chologist, but the attitude, the type of the direction of the feel- 
ing upon these objects has. The objects themselves are the 
products of worth construction, involving psychical functions of 
conation, imagination, judgment, assumption, etc. ; and, in con- 
necting his individual feeling with these over-individual objects, 
the subject discloses the functional presuppositions of the feeling. 
Every characteristic feeling attitude has certain systematizations 
and arrests of organic and conative tendency as its presupposi- 
tions, of which the subject immediately appreciating and unre- 
flective is unaware ; these vital functional changes can be inferred 
only retrospectively by the psychologist from the symbolic terms 
in which the subject reconstructs these presuppositions and 
changes in presuppositions. What for the psychologist are 
changes within, are, for the subject, referred to forces and objects 
projected beyond the self. But the subject could not communi- 
cate these internal changes except in terms of the objective pro- 
jections and his relations to them. 
V. 

The actual existence of a distinct type of appreciative descrip- 
tion of individual experience, one which discloses uniformities in 
the communication of transgredient and immanental reference of 
attitudes, and introduces intrinsic order among discontinuous 
appreciations has now been established. An illustration has been 
given of how practically it affords the pre-scientific data for scien- 
tific reconstruction in psychology. The way now appears open 
for a theoretical statement of this practical relation, for an answer 
to the question of the relation of appreciative to scientific descrip- 
tion. A further fixation of the concept of scientific description is, 
nevertheless, still necessary. 

If we take our departure from Miinsterberg’s contrast of the 
two types of description, the point of difference appears imme- 
diately. While appreciative description individuates the experi- 


ence for the purpose of increase of appreciation and establishes 
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an intrinsic order to facilitate it, scientific description, as abstractly 
and theoretically conceived, seeks rather to break up this individ- 
uality, that the parts thus analyzed out may show uniform laws 
of connection inapplicable to the experience as a whole, to es- 
tablish an instrumental order without intrinsic meaning. And, 
finally, since this instrumental order can become instrumental 
only on the assumption that it exists as part of an objective 
system of nature independently of its meaning for the appreciat- 
ing subject, the concepts formed for the construction of this order 
are, by processes of abstraction, removed as far as possible from 
the intrinsic appreciations of the individual. In physical science 
discontinuous perceptual experience is reconstructed by the fill- 
ing of the perceptual gaps with conceptual constructions that the 
laws of motion may be applied without remainder. In psycho- 
logical science, mutatis mutandis, the same method holds. Dis- 
crete immediate experience (in the first instance appreciations) is 
to be so reconstructed conceptually that a continuity is pre- 
sented to which psychical laws may be applied without remainder. 
To accomplish this certain abstractions are necessary, and the 
nature and extent of these abstractions is the whole question at 
issue. 

If, now, the only type of description which merits the term 
scientific is that which connects the psychical with physical 
objects, then, in the reconstruction of our immediate apprecia- 
tions, abstraction must be made from all appreciative moments in 
the psychical, and the immediate experience must be broken up 
into non-appreciative elements, preferably sensations which may 
be connected with the non-appreciative elements of the physical 
construction. What this means for the psychology of those 
aspects of the psychical which form the basis of worth experience 
is evident. Feeling and will, the basis of this experience, intend 
in their transgredient and immanental reference psychical as well 
as physical objects, and can communicate their intentions, their 
acquired meaning, only through connection with these psychical 
objects. These objects, however, are always projected will and 
feeling which the immediate experience, as affective-volitional, 


presupposes. Scientific description, if it is of the nature assumed 
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above, can make no use of these psychical objects, and therefore 
can make no use of the concepts of feeling and will in its abstract 
reconstructions. Such continuity as it may establish is not psy- 
chical, but must be in terms of physiological dispositions. If this 
view of scientific description in psychology is justified, Minster- 
berg has drawn the only logical conclusion possible, that there 
is no psychology of the worth experience, and therefore no rela- 
tion between appreciative and scientific description. The postu- 
late of the worth consciousness and of its appreciative descrip- 
tions, indefinite acquirement of meaning through presentation and 
description, and with it of energy of valuation, is in direct con- 
tradiction to the postulate of scientific description of the physical 
world order, in which now the psychical is included, that of mere 
transformation of energy. 

And yet a so-called scientific psychology of the worth experi- 
ence exists. Either, then, it is pseudo science, with no right to 
its pretensions, or else, if it attains an ordered system of experience 
which may justly be called scientific, its reconstructions must be 
actually untrammeled by the @ frzort considerations advanced in 
the preceding paragraph, and consequently this limitation of the 
concept of psychological description must be denied. 

Let us begin by considering a region of worth feelings where 
the feeling is primarily directed upon physical objects and for 
which we have the corresponding concrete science of economics. 
Now the science of economics is primarily concerned with the 
reconstruction of an instrumental order whereby the laws of 
objective production and distribution of goods may be inferred 
from the subjective laws of feeling and desire in the individual. 
It therefore appeals to psychology for general laws which may 
be applied, without remainder, to valuation in general, with 
the object ultimately of controlling these processes. To secure 
these general laws the situation is conceived as simply and 
abstractly as possible. Worth is identified with pleasure caus- 
ation and the laws of valuation with the laws of pleasure caus- 
sation. Further, all appreciative differences in feeling are 
disregarded and this is conceived of only in terms of intensity 


and duration. Laws connecting changes in feeling with the 
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changes of the bodily organism (the laws of dulling of sensitivity, 
satiety, etc.), are established for the sensation feelings, 7. ¢., for 
the cases where the physical objects are directly connected with 
the physiological. Now these, it should be observed, would be 
psychological laws, even on the basis of the narrow conception 
of psychology already considered. To make these laws univer- 
sal, as the means of predicting and controlling economic worth 
experience, it then becomes necessary to conceive the whole of 
worth experience so abstractly that it may be viewed as a con- 
tinuum to which these laws apply without remainder, so that all 
value movements, all worth readaptations, may be conceived as 
having their genesis in these laws. To do this it would be 
necessary to abstract from all (appreciative) differences as deter- 
mined by the psychical presuppositions of the feeling, 7. ¢., the 
types of direction of the feeling toward the objects (physical and 
psychical), and to reduce the psychical objects to sensation ele- 
ments so that they may be directly connected with the physiologi- 
cal organism and thus included in the continua of physical 
science. Feeling alone, abstracted from conation and judgment, 
has no meaning, and therefore affords a suitable continuum to be 
connected with the other continua of science. 

Now that such a reconstruction of our total worth experience is 
artificial and cannot be taken as an intrinsic description, that these 
simple laws of pleasure causation do not apply without remainder, 
is clear. As instrumental descriptions for a very limited field 
they have their use, but it is the intrinsic remainder that seems 
to stand in the way of any real psychology of the worth experi- 
ence. And here we might be led to subscribe to the negative 
position of Miinsterberg were it not for other facts fully as signifi- 
cant as these, namely, the actual widening of the psychological 
foundations of worth theory in the present practice of economics 
and allied worth sciences. Economic motives are complicated 
with other motives, ethical and zxsthetic. Upon the physical 
objects, in direct relation to physiological process, are super- 
added psychical objects, ideal reconstructions of the physical, the 
significance of which for worth feeling lies not in their direct rela- 


tion to the physiological organism, but in the processes of cona- 
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tion, judgment, and assumption, involved in their construction, and 
which constitute the presuppositions of the feeling. The laws 
of value for these different types of worth feeling must be studied 
empirically, for themselves, and not all worth feelings can be re- 
duced to the abstract terms which enable feeling to be connected 
directly with the physical. 

Moreover, with this recognition of the close relation of economic 
objects with the other psychical worth objects, comes the recog- 
nition that the psychology of worths is concerned with the zvfer- 
pretation of individual and social worth processes, and only to a 
limited degree with their contro/. With this recognition of the 
interpretative function, comes the necessity of the use of terms 
which may be instrumental in interpretation, terms with appre- 
ciative connotation.’ The importance of all this is simply that 
the psychological worth analysis which is at present developing 
is not developing upon the basis of the narrow conception of 
psychological method which we have been considering. And 
this would suggest that the distinction between appreciative and 
scientific description, as it applies to the psychical, is not properly 
pl iced. 

V1. 

What, then, is the relation of these two types of description, 
the motives and assumptions of which we have been studying ? 
Upon this question, as it relates to psychology as a whole, there 
is a multitude of counsel at the present time. There are those 
who see in psychology and its descriptions largely a propzdeutic 

1 The abstract reconstructions of economic worth theory already referred to, where 
all appreciative differences are abstracted from in favor of the reduction of worths to 
the addition and subtraction of increments of a homogeneous continuum of pleasure, 
are successful only on the assumption that the order thus constructed is to be used 
merely as an instrumental series. As soon as the economic philosopher seeks to use his 
constructions as a means of interpretation of concrete reality, to connect economic 
with ethical and zsthetic worths, he must restore the appreciative aspects. An interest- 
ing illustration of this appears in the works of Veblen (A Zheory of the Letsure Class, 
and A Theory of Business Enterprise), one of the most significant aspects of whose 
method consists in the making technical of essentially appreciative terms, and more 
markedly still in Simmel’s PAzlosophie des Geldes. It is an interesting phenome- 


non that, while official psychology in some of its tendencies seeks to exclude all ap- 


yreciative descriptions, the economic sciences are becoming more psychological onl 
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by restoring them. 
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to the interpretation and appreciation of actual psychical reality, 
the categories of which are teleological. It is upon the basis of 
such a conception of psychological purpose and method alone, 
that Wundt is enabled in his Logik to ascribe to psychology the 
role of the science of abstract mental laws which shall make pos- 
sible the interpretation of concrete mental reality, with which the 
sciences of ethics, zsthetics, etc., are concerned. In direct oppo- 
sition to this view, both historically and logically, is the view of 
Miinsterberg which we have been examining, which denies the 
possibility of description except through connection of the psy- 
chical with physical objects, and therefore denies its function as 
the interpreter of the psychical objects of zsthetics, ethics, etc. 
Finally, there are those who, while perhaps not sure as to the 
precise logical basis for the recognition of two distinct types of 
method within the same science, are yet forced by a broad view 
of the facts to recognize two distinct purposes in the reconstruc- 
tions of psychology, the one having as its function the construc- 
tion of abstract concepts which will aid in the interpretation of 
actual historical psychical reality as a process of acquirement of 
meaning, the other the control of the psychical through its con- 
nection with mechanical process. 

Whether this double standpoint in psychology can ultimately 
maintain itself or not, is a question for experience not logic to de- 
termine. Certainly the zealous logic of Miinsterberg has proved 
too much. It has left wholly without foundations an entire sys- 
tem of constructions that shows all the vitality and coherence of a 
science, but which employs neither the methods of the normative 
sciences, nor those of psychology, as thus narrowly defined. 
Whatever then, the silent logic of experience may have to say of 
the double standpoint, this much at least may be said theoretically: 
If our initial assumption is valid, that appreciation without descrip- 
tion and description without appreciation are but abstractions and 
ideal limits, that all real concrete thought activities contain in 
different degrees both moments, then there may be scientific con- 
structions making use of terms in which the process of abstrac- 
tion of appreciative connotation shows different stages of com- 


pleteness, according as the purposes of the reconstruction require. 
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The initial assumption of the narrow conception of scientific 
method, the assumption that its terms are absolutely without 
appreciative connotation being thus fallacious, it follows that the 
absolute contrast between appreciative and scientific description 
disappears, and we have left merely the practical problem of the 
degree to which appreciative differences shall be retained in our 
constructions. 

Historically, and in present practice in so far as it is fruitful, the 
motive of psychology is primarily one of interpretation. The 
region of possible control of mind through its connections with 
the body, although we cannot limit it @ friort, is small indeed in 
comparison with the regions of possible interpretation through 
psychical conceptions. It is impossible to ignore this larger 
region. But these concepts, in order to be instrumental in inter- 
pretation, must contain implicity the acquired meaning which they 
seek to describe. The explanation must be functional, and func- 
tional terms are in the last analysis but refinements of apprecia- 
tive description. The question whether there is any relation be- 
tween appreciative and scientific psychological description is then 
fundamentally the better known problem whether psychology 
should be ‘a content or a functional psychology.’ For the 
former, a psychology of worths is impossible ; for the latter, it is 
possible and, what is more, a present fact. 

When, therefore, we narrow this general problem of method, 
of the relation of appreciative to scientific description, to the par- 
ticular question of the psychological reconstruction of worth 
experiences, it is possible to draw certain inferences as to method 
which find substantiation in the actual procedure of psychology. 
In the first place, since worth experience is primarily isolated 
appreciations, there can be no scientific description of this experi- 
ence without a preliminary isolation or demarcation through ap- 
preciative description. This description is possible only through 
connection with the psychical objects towards which the trans- 
gredient (and immanental) reference, which is the characteristic 
of the worth psychosis, is directed. This, we have seen, consti- 
tutes the first stage in the scientific reconstruction of the religious 


consciousness. And it may be added, as a significant point, that 
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! written in 


in a recent work upon the psychology of zsthetics, 
general from Miinsterberg’s point of view, the first stage of the 
work consists in a demarcation of the zsthetic experience which 
is throughout appreciative, in our sense of the word. And if all 
description of worth experience is in the first place appreciative, 
it is equally true that all the worth modifications disclosed by 
appreciative description must find their corresponding equivalents 
in the abstract reconstructions of psychology. If an abstract 
reconstruction fails to describe, fails to give real equivalents for 
distinguishable differences in our experience, then it has been 
motived by purposes foreign to the problem and to that degree 


extra-psychological. 





If this general principle in its two aspects, — a necessary con- 
sequence of our development of the relation of appreciation to 
description,—be granted, it is clear at what point the over 
abstract and artificial type of description which has claimed for 
itself the exclusive right to the term psychological must be modi- 
fied. In order to reconstruct the worth experience in such a 
manner as to secure abstract general principles which shall be 
instrumental in the interpretation of the concrete products of 
appreciative activities, ethical and zsthetic psychical objects, 
psychology must retain the concepts of feeling and wl in its 
constructions, functional terms which have still enough of appreci- 
ative connotation in them to be instrumental in the interpretation 
of appreciations. If any worth attitude, when viewed psycho- 
logically, is a state of feeling p/us the acquired meaning which we 
have described as the transgredient or immanental reference of 
the attitude, then this reference, which is for immediate appreci- 
ation the sign of worth continuity, must find its abstract psycho- 
logical equivalent in terms of conative and judgmental presup- 
positions of the immediate feeling. The continuity must be 
psychical and not established indirectly through physical objects. 

Here then, finally, we see the relation of appreciative to scien- 
tific psychological description. Appreciative description commu- 
nicates the acquired meaning of feelings through connection with 
psychical objects toward which the feeling is directed. These 


objects, as such, are not the material of psychology any more 


| Puffer, Zhe Psychology of Beauty. 
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than the physical objects are. Their meanings and their interpre- 
tation are the concern of the concrete normative sciences. But 
while these psychical objects, the reals of the ethical, zsthetic, 
and religious consciousness, are, as such, not the material of psy- 
chology,— precisely because they are projections beyond the indi- 
vidual,—the processes by which they have been projected and the 
processes by which the individual, when once they have become 
psychical objects, participates in them, the presuppositions, cona- 
tive, judgmental, etc., which determine his feeling attitudes toward 
them, are distinctly the objects of psychological study. Such 
uniformities in the modifications of feeling as may be discovered 
to follow upon changes in these presuppositions, constitute the 
psychological laws of value. This is in principle the basis of the 
psychological worth analyses which are being made at the pres- 
ent time. The significance of the recent differentiation of worth 
feeling from simple pleasure causation, by defining the former as 
conation feelings (Kruger) and judgment feelings (Meinong) — for 
judgment is only a development of conation — lies, therefore, pre- 
cisely in this fact, that the ultimate of worth analysis being 
taken as the feeling with its presupposition, the psychology of 
worth experience becomes the reconstruction of the psycho- 
logical presuppositions of the modifications of worth feeling, the 
explanation of these modifications in terms of systematization 
and arrest of conative tendency. 

And upon this view of method, it should be observed, the 
question whether conation is a third and independent element for 
an introspection which is not appreciative, is irrelevant. Quite 
frankly we may say that this reconstruction of the presupposi- 
tions of worth feeling in terms of conative tendency is conceptual, 
precisely as a reconstruction in terms of the hypothetical feeling 
continuum is conceptual. Immediate experience gives us merely 
the appreciative differences. The preference of one construction 
over another is determined solely by its adequacy for the task of 
providing equivalents for the differences of appreciative descrip- 
tion. And, as a matter of fact, practically, it is impossible to find 
really distinguishing (psychological) equivalents for different worth 


attitudes without including the concept of conative tendency in 
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our reconstructions. To return to those studies of religious 
worth experience which we have already used as illustrations of 
appreciative description, one sees immediately that the psycho- 
logical description consists in establishing inductively, on the 
basis of the subject’s appreciative account of the presupposi- 
tions of his emotional experience, uniformities of systematization 
and arrest of conative tendency which he describes in his sym- 
bolic way. To see the irreducible and fundamental character of 
this concept, one has only to eliminate from these studies the 
idea of the self as a conative continuity and observe how the 
descriptive uniformities then become meaningless. 

The method of psychological worth analysis is then what may 
be described as the ‘Presuppositional Method.’ It follows im- 
mediately and necessarily from our two principles of method, that 
scientific description of worths must be developed from appreci- 
ative, and that the continuity established by that description must 
be psychical and conative. The differences in worth feeling 
(transgredient and immanental ) expressed by appreciative descrip- 
tion are differences of acquired meaning, the ground of which 
does not lie in the objects of the feeling as such or in their direct 
relation to the physiological organism, but which refer to interpo- 
lated and presupposed psychical processes. The presuppositional 
method lies midway, so to speak, between the teleological anal- 
ysis of the normative sciences (which assumes an end or ends as 
instruments of analysis of the stages of meaning and the order- 
ing of the psychical objects), and the causal method, which 
abstracts from all meaning and may thus break up the concrete 
whole, including the functional presuppositions, into as many parts 
as it finds convenient in the working out of the relation of mind 
and body. The presuppositional method assumes no specific 
end for psychical process. It contents itself with carrying over 
from the sphere of appreciation the merely functional concept of 
the acquirement of meaning. But assuming conative continuity 
in which meaning is acquired, it takes the differences in meaning 
distinguished by appreciative description (and which would be 


ignored in the merely causal analysis) and asks what functional 


adaptation is presupposed by this difference. And, since all 
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adaptation which is psychical consists in conation and judgment, 
its problem is to analyze out the conative and judgmental pre- 
suppositions of worth feelings. 

The point, finally, at which this principle of method (that 
scientific description presupposes appreciative and that reconstruc- 
tion of appreciative description involves the development of the 
conative and judgmental presuppositions of feeling) gets its 
most important application is in the description of what may be 
called the laws of value or ‘ value movements,’ those uniformities 
of process by which worth, transgredient and immanental reference, 
is acquired. Here, again, it is only appreciatively that these trends 
or value movements can be distinguished. The isolation or de- 
marcation of a process of acquirement of meaning, as well as of 
an attitude with meaning, involves its appreciation as an intrinsic 
order. If we take such typical value movements as those by which 
an instrumental worth acquires intrinsic worth or the reverse, by 
which a mere feeling state asa ‘condition worth’ of the organ- 
ism acquires personal or over-individual reference, by which an 
attitude acquires the transgredient reference which we appreci- 
atively describe as obligation, or those aspects which we describe 
as zsthetic, we find that in every case we have to do with a proc- 
ess which is characterized by continuity of feeling attitude amid 
change. This emotional continuity is distinguishable as a trend 
or law only appreciatively. The psychological reconstruction of 
these value movements is then possible only through the anal- 
ysis of the uniformities of change in the presuppositions of the 
feeling which condition the change in attitude. 

And it is precisely in the concepts necessary for the psycho- 
logical reconstructions of these ‘ value movements’ by which new 
meaning is acquired, that we find the strongest argument for our 
general position and method. A personal worth is psychologi- 
cally a state of feeling which has acquired a new transgredient 
reference in some psychical process. The same may be said of a 
social over-individual worth viewed as an experience of the indi- 
vidual. The psychology of that process by which a mere con- 
dition or state of the organism acquires this personal or over-indi- 


vidual reference, includes of necessity psychological equivalents 
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for social participation, the concepts of ‘ Einfiihlung,’ affective pro- 
jection. This is not the place to show in detail the significance 
of the concept of ‘ Einfiihlung’ for the psychology of worths. Its 
practical usefulness has already been demonstrated, and in another 
connection I shall seek to show that the process of ‘ Einfihlung’ 
involves certain typical changes in the presuppositions of the 
individual’s feeling which account for the modifications of the 
feeling acquired in the process. It is rather with the concept as 
such that we are here concerned ; and, as a conceptual instrument 
of psychological reconstruction, the significant thing about it is 
that itis a term from which the appreciative moment cannot pos- 
sibly be eliminated. If we are to use it at all, it must be with 
its conative, functional meaning. Although necessary for inter- 
pretation, it is, nevertheless, from its very nature useless, if not 
impossible, from the standpoint of the narrower definition of psy- 
chology. But upon the view that psychology is concerned with 
the processes by which objects, physical and psychical, are grasped, 
created, projected, and appreciated, ‘ Einfiihlung,’ defined as feel- 
ing with typical functional presuppositions, has a place. 

We may in conclusion, therefore, risk the following general 
statement of the principles involved in the entire preceding dis- 
cussion. Since appreciation and description represent merely 
ideal limits of an antithesis which is never complete, since, more- 
over, all description involves some element of appreciation, the 
degree to which appreciative differences shall be taken into ac- 
count in scientific reconstruction is wholly a practical question 
to be determined by the purpose of the reconstruction. The 
purpose of the psychology of the worth consciousness is primarily 
interpretation. It cannot dispense with functional categories, 
which, in the last analysis, are refinements of appreciative de- 
scription. An introspective analysis which is not appreciative is, 
consequently, wholly secondary to functional description,— which 
is equivalent to saying that, while it may be used as an objective 
instrument of control, its e/ements can never be taken as reality. 
The realities are the feeling continuities with meaning. 

Wicpur M. URBAN. 


[RINITY COLLEGE. 

















THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SELF AND THE ACTUAL 
PERSONALITY :' 


I. Psychological Analysis and Actual Experience. 


“T “HE obvious point of departure for psychological analysis is 

the existence of states of consciousness as these are recog- 
nized by common sense. Now, on examination, these states 
reveal two distinct characteristics. On the one hand, they are 
given contents, and, on the other hand, they are living processes,— 
states of consciousness ¢x7stand flow. And, since the first business 
of a science is to analyze, to reduce the complexity of its phe- 
nomena to their simplest possible terms, psychology begins with 
the search for structural elements of consciousness. But this 
first step in psychology involves necessarily the neglect of the 
fluid and dynamic character of consciousness. For the purposes 
of analysis the psychologist must transform a “ving process into 
arrested content or static element. It follows that by the study of 
the structural elements of consciousness psychology can never 
get hold of the actual self of immediate experience. 

The fundamental method of psychology is analytic. Normal 
descriptive psychology concerns itself with the description in 
terms of analysis of the most elementary and general features of 
consciousness. Of course psychology has its synthetic side as 
well. Having reached its limits of analysis, or, in other words, 
having arrived at the most irreducible or simplest terms available 
for the general description of the facts of consciousness, psy- 
chology proceeds to build up the concrete mental life out of 
these elements. It finds laws of connection or causal relations, 
etc., between its elements. But both sides of the process of psy- 
chological description are necessarily artificial. The elements 
are artifacts and, by consequence, the laws of connection are arti- 
ficial and the resultant unity of the mind instituted by psycho- 
logical synthesis is not the actual unity of concrete experience. 


1 Paper read in part before the American Philosophical Association at its fourth 


annual meeting in Philadelphia, December, 1904. 
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On the other hand, the explanatory and practical value of 
structural psychology will depend on its constant endeavor to 
relate its artificial ‘elements’ and principles of connection as 
directly and closely as possible to the actual consciousness of 
concrete, living experience. In order that it may prove of value 
in education, history, and the normative sciences, and in the 
practical work of law, criminology, etc., psychology must keep 
as closely in touch with the actual movement of consciousness 
in the individual as its analytical procedure will allow. It is a 
mistaken devotion to simplicity and exactness which, misled by 
the analogies and successes of physics and chemistry, sets up 
elements and laws of connection that have no recognizable relation 
to actual experience, and that are so remote from the plane of 
naive experience from which psychology sets out that the pas- 
sage back to the world of concrete consciousness becomes a 
violent leap, a perdaar ei¢ ddho yévog. When the outcome of 
psychological explanation is a mechanical system of elements 
that conveys no feeling of resemblance to the actual conscious- 
ness of everyday experience and historical description, and conse- 
quently affords no aid at all in social inter-communication, edu- 
cation, biography, or history, it is difficult to understand what 
function psychology has left to perform except that of acting as 
surrogate to an incompleted physiology." 

Although structural psychology, in its analysis of specific men- 
tal contents, does not lay hold on the actual self, the latter is 
presupposed as the source of its materials and the final instru- 
ment for the synthetic reinterpretation of the results of analysis. 
Every step in the analysis of consciousness as state or content 
presupposes the self to which the content belongs, the self that 
has the state and makes the analysis, but that itself forever eludes 
envisagement and analysis. This self is the seen that unseen 
sees. It is the subject-self to which all content belongs in im- 
mediate feeling, but which itself can never be a content. The 
objectification of immediate feeling yields the odject-me never the 
subject-!, The latter remains the living bearer of all conscious 
process, the ‘I feel’ of all concrete and immediate experience. 

1T have in mind here the method of treatment which perhaps finds its most con 


soing development in Professor Miinsterberg’s Grundzii 


sistent and thoroughg 
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Introspection, the point of departure and return for all psy- 
chology, is doubtless mainly retrospection. It is memory which 
makes possible psychology as well as the naive consciousness of 
a continuous self-identity. But retrospective analysis works on 
contents or data implicitly recognized as belonging to an indi- 
vidual center of consciousness. Retrospection presupposes a self 
that is one and continuous with the present self which has and 
analyzes the experiences recalled from the past. 

The relation between the subject-I and the contents of con- 
sciousness with which structural analysis is concerned is roughly 
parallel to the relation which obtains between the total actual self 
of the ordinary naive life-consciousness and its most significant 
deeds and interesting experiences as these come up in retrospec- 
tive review. In neither case is there any separate se/f-conscious- 
ness in contrast to the actual movements of the mind in its 
immediate and engrossing moments of life. No presented-self 
looms over against the dynamic movement of active psychological 
analysis, or over against the immediate rapture of love, the joy of 
zsthetic contemplation, the vital stress of fateful action. Never- 
theless the existence of psychical data and their recognition by 
the psychologist would be meaningless without the presupposi- 


’ 


tion of an ‘I’ which feels and reflects upon these data just as 
the recognition of a deed, a rapture, ora sorrow as mine would 
be meaningless without the presupposition of an ‘I’ in me 
which is one and continuous in the variety and movement of its 
deeds and experiences. 

I have just used the expression ‘an I in the me.’ It would 
be truer to say, although spatial metaphors are at best mislead- 
ing in this connection, that the ‘me’ is in the ‘I.’ The ‘me’ of 
objectified analyzable content is a phase or moment of the ‘I,’ 
crystallized or precipitated from the living fluidity of self-move- 
ment. The ‘me’ isa fragment of the actual ‘I,’ arrested and torn 
from its context in the dynamic process of experience, projected 
and nailed down as if existing in space. The ‘me’ of structural 
analysis as of naive retrospection is become a definite sing. The 
‘I’ of actual, living experience is not a thing at all. It transcends 


the passive givenness of things in space. But whenever the 
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movement of the self is arrested and the present is filled up by 
retrospection, whether this arrest take place in naive reflection or 
in psychological analysis, the whole state considered is neces- 
sarily odjectified, and we have fixated a transverse section of an 
experience that in its actuality flows and changes. Hence the con- 
tents of the object-self or ‘me’ seem to have a spatial and bodily 
character. The consciousness which affords the materials for 
structural analysis is spatial and quasi-material.' In this respect 
psychology simply carries forward the objectifying work of ordi- 
nary introspection. The contemplation of any content of con- 
sciousness by a self innocent of psychological training, the 
attempt to recall a past experience, to reconsider an action or an 
emotion, to remember a conversation or a poem one has heard 
or read, involves zfso facto the materialization of the self. The 
experience or content of consciousness is indeed recognized as 
mine, but it is dealt with as something given and fixed, as a fact 
having position, order, and relations in space and time, and, in so 
far as I identify myself with this content or find myself therein, I 
am regarding my Ego, too, as given, as a fact or object having 
position and relations in space and time. Hume was right in 
saying that when he looked within he found, never himself, but 
some particular impression or idea. And structural psychology, 
by the very nature of its methods and materials, is confined to 
the Humian position. 

On the other hand, as a matter of immediate feeling, aware- 
ness, or intuition, I know that I who remember, introspect, judge 
myself, determine myself, am not at all a given object. It is not 
as object of analysis but as subject of immediate feeling and 
emotion, as doing and suffering, enjoying and regretting, choos- 
ing and analyzing, affirming and denying, that the self is felt to 
transcend space and time relations. But as soon as the self and 
its contents begin to be treated as presented objects, they are in- 

'This, if I understand him, is what M. Bergson means, when he says ‘‘ Notre 


corps n’est point autre chose que la partie invariablement renaissante de notre repré- 
sentation, la partie toujours présente,’’ etc. (A/atiére ef memoire, | 164), and 
‘* Dans cette continuité de devenir qui est réalité méme, le moment présent est con- 
stitué par la coupe quasi instantanée que notre perception pratique dans la masse en 


voie d’écoulement,’’ etc., of. cit., p. 150. 
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evitably given space and time relations, 7. ¢., they become part of 
the physical world order. It is not structural psychology which 
first transforms consciousness in this way. The most rudimen- 
tary consideration of a fact of consciousness as given involves its 
materialization, and hence in naive, common-sense thinking a fact 
of consciousness is not regarded as immaterial. And similarly 
the ordinary conception of the self is that of a quasi-material 
entity. 

On the other hand, the immediacy and intimacy of living, of 
suffering and doing, of failing and achieving, of sorrowing and 
rejoicing, always carries with it the sense of a self-hood that is 
not a mere fact, not an object at all, not circumscribed in space 
or shut up in this time-order. Further, in every deep-going ex- 
perience or action, in emotions and deeds, in significant thought- 
activity, etc., the whole self is felt to be present and to function 
as a concrete unity and yet not to be fully expressed in any single 
emotion or activity. 

It is on this immediate feeling of a dynamic unity, this direct 
Sense of inner self-initiated movement, that the functional view of 
the self rests. There is in immediate living the feeling of an 
active, unitary process which seems to de the self. This experi- 
ence of active self-hood develops, and it varies in its activity from 
the relatively passive attitudes in which the self seems to be 
purely recipient of impressions to the active attitudes of reason- 
ing, choosing, etc. In its w#ity it varies from the almost utter 
distraction of a self unable to think or do anything coherently 
and consecutively up to the absolute concentration of a mind that 
follows one dominant object of interest from year to year. Func- 
tional psychology tries to do justice to this immediate self, and 
so it conceives and explains psychical processes in teleological 
terms, 7. ¢., as instruments of adjustment to environment, as 
organic functions by which experience is enlarged, deepened, 
and harmonized. Functional psychology is thus led to emphasize 
the dynamic or conative aspect of consciousness. It makes large 
use of such terms as ‘strain,’ ‘ tension,’ ‘striving.’ It emphasizes 
the prospective reference of consciousness and has a predilection 


for biological categories, for adjustment and readjustment, for 
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growth and integration, for environment and situation, etc. It 
interprets the movement of consciousness teleologically as a 
genetic development with reference to ends conceived as states 
of self-realization. It brings out the end-positing, end-fulfilling 
character of self-activity. 

In short, the categories of functional psychology are dynamic 
rather than static. It speaks of process in place of content, of 
inner tension in place of presentations of muscular experience. 
It substitutes for the analysis of self into its structural elements 
a biological and genetic account of the self as a unity. And 
in this account the self is conceived as an end-realizing activity, 
a conscious évépyera. From this description it is evident that 
the functional view of the self really passes beyond the limits 
of presentation or of the ‘given’ in consciousness, and that it 
delves below the surface of experience in order to fill out its 
account. It may, therefore, be questioned whether it is not, 
properly speaking, a philosophy rather than a psychology. It 
has to make constant reference to environment and to the self’s 
relation therewith. Its categories of adjustment, harmony, inte- 
gration, etc., involve a philosophy. My only quarrrel with the 
view of the self that it employs is that it tends to deal too ex- 
clusively in biological categories. This tendency is due no doubt 
to the fact that the teleological and historical elements of biologi- 
cal thinking seem to be more adequate to the actual self of im- 
mediate experience than the static categories of mechanical 
science. But biological conceptions are not really sufficient for 
an adequate account of the actual self. The end-positing or 
teleological activity of the living personality is not accurately 
described in biological terms as a mere instrument for satisfying 
organic needs, a means of adjustment to an external environ- 
ment in the creation of which selfhood has no part or lot. For 
the environment of selves is preéminently mental or spiritual. 
This environment is constituted by the social relations of selves, 
and is, in turn, the dynamic or moving resultant of the historical 


inter-relations and activities of selves. 
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II. Zhe Actual Personality and Historical Culture. 


My aim in the remainder of this paper will be to propose and 
illustrate a method of considering the self, which, by reason of 
its emphasis on the historical factor in personality, may be called 
‘metahistorical’ and, in contradistinction to the psychological 
may be called ‘nodlogical.’' As will be apparent, I trust, in the 
course of the discussion, this method is in my own conception and 
use thereof an extension of Kant’s transcendental method. The 
actual personality is a socialized self living and functioning as a 
member of a historical order. A specific historical culture is the 
indispensable matrix of genuine selfconsciousness,—the atmos- 
phere in which personality develops and functions. The real 
self cannot be discovered on the surface of consciousness, nor are 
the conditions and categories of its development merely biologi- 
cal; they are rather social, historical, cultural. In the reaction 
of the human civilized individual to his environment there is more 
than the mere spontaneity of animal life. The rational, teleo- 


logical activity of a self is sue generts. 





The actual individual realizes and expresses his inner unity of 
life in relation to what we may call culture-systems or historical 
systems of thought and conduct.* These systems are spiritual 
or ethical inasmuch as they embody the spirit or ethos of a 
people or period, and they are historical inasmuch as they have 
continuity of growth and that individual and unique character 


'] propose the term ‘ Nodlogy’ for the /ogic or fundamental theory of the actual 


ctal and historical self. The principles of such a method would be fundamental for 
the moral n ( Kulturwissenschaften, of Rickert, Getsteswissenschaften, of 
Dilthey, and others I understand by ‘ moral sciences,’ ethics and social philosophy, 


the philosophy of religion and of history, and comparative or historical zsthetics. 
Although psychology has important analytic contributions to make to these sciences, 
they are fundamentally historical The term ‘ Nodlogy’ seems best fitted to express 
this method of approach to personality regarded as self-active and historical. ‘ Pneu- 


matology’ has, on the one hand, too close theological affiliations, and, on the other 


hand, somewhat mechanical associations. I cannot, however, admit the sharp 
untithesis which Herr Scheler sets up between the ‘ transcendental’ and ‘ nodlogical’ 
methods in his interesting book, Die transcendentale und die psychologische Methode. 


Professor Eucken, Herr Scheler’s teacher, does not seem to insist so strongly upon the 
S*/ 
antithesis between his own and Kant’s method. 


2 Schleiermacher, who employed the notion in his Ethics, calls them ‘* Ethical 


Systems.’’ Dilthey employs the term, I think, in much the same sense as I do, in 


his £inlettung in die Get wissenschaften. 
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which belongs to all genuinely historical processes. These sys- 
tems grow and change as they get summed up and modified in 
and through the actions of successive series of social groups and 
of individuals. Illustrations of such systems or historical com- 
plexes of ideas lie everywhere at hand in the institutions of con- 
temporary civilization. Such are, for example, the established 
average code of customary morality (Sz/t/ichheit); the body of 
authoritative current scientific opinion ; codes of social manners ; 
the working systems of industrial groups such as trades-unions, 
employer's associations, etc.; political systems of ideas (democracy, 
socialism, imperialism, party traditions, etc.); systems of religious 
doctrine and practice represented by various churches and sects 
which, of course, are preéminently embodiments of historical 
complexes of ideas, etc. 

Now the individual enters into a reflectively conscious life, he 
attains spiritual maturity, always under the influence of a complex 
culture-life. This spiritual complex is constituted by the more 
or less harmonious blending for him of various partial culture- 
systems. These systems may sometimes lie in mere juxtaposi- 
tion in his mind, or they may be in partial antagonism. For 
example, the systems of scientific and theological thought, of 
ethical ideals and business practice, by which an individual is 
influenced may be antagonistic to one another. But, in any case, 
the individual comes to his own as a rational personality only in 
so far as he assimilates and reacts to these systems. He attains 
rational self-consciousness and becomes an active spirit or person 
by developing conscious attitudes towards the various groups of 
commands, demands, and solicitations, in the midst of which 
alone a man can awaken to the life of reason. To take conscious 
attitudes in these varied relations of the culture-life is to actualize 
one’s spiritual selfhood. The attitudes assumed not only vary 
from man to man, but in the individual they may be complex and 
varied. The individual may wholly reject some of the historical 
complexes of ideas presented to him and wholly accept others. 
For example, Luther accepted a medizval philosophy and the- 
ology and rejected medizval conceptions of the relations of 


morals to faith and religion. The individual may wholly accept 
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the scientific and wholly reject the religious systems of ideas of 
his time (¢. g., Haeckel and in part Huxley), or he may criticise 
and sift all. The individual may be predominantly receptive in all 
directions (as the average man is), or critical (Hume, Voltaire), 
or reformatory and recreative (Socrates, Kant, Goethe). He may 
be critical in science and merely receptive in religion and politics, 
or critical in politics and merely receptive in science and morals, 
etc., through all the possible combinations. Again, he may with 
seeming passivity accept and assimilate all uncritically. This 
the mass of men seem to do. But even in the latter case, there 
is in the mature individual an element of at least partially con- 
scious reaction in apprehending and assimilating that to which 
he gives allegiance. The very process of appropriating into 
one’s own spirit, of making one’s own, the materials of culture 
is an individual reaction. These historical complexes of ideas 
which I have called ‘culture systems,’ then, are never wholly 
foreign or extrinsic to the individual spirit. Even in the limiting 
case of seeming total passivity just mentioned, the actual self is 
not a mere creature of traditional and conventional tendencies. 
And, indeed, the various partial culture-systems and the whole 
ethos of a period are vital and potent only in so far as they are 
absorbed and relived in the thoughts and deeds of persons. 
Regarded as merely historical, these systems are but slumbering 
potentialities of mental development and spiritual influence. 
But when they are taken up into the individual life and give 
content and direction to this, they become present, over-historical 
powers. The general movement of spiritual history has a certain 
continuity, but, as it is summed up, relived, and transformed in 
groups of men and in individuals, it becomes discrete, and the 
reactions of each individual and group to the culture-environment 
constitute a series of unique deeds. 

Moreover, a historical comparison of the growth, the rise and 
modification and fall of culture-systems, as well as a comparison 
of the will-attitudes of living individuals towards the various 
culture-systems which constitute a general social situation, would 
make it plain that, in being assimilated and relived, systems of 


ideas are undergoing constant, although often minute and inap- 
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preciable, transformations. Moulded and modified as they are by 
the assimilative and recreative thought and will-attitudes of indi- 
viduals, these systems rise and fall, stagnate and grow, and, in 
short, undergo constant modification by personal reactions. ‘‘ The 
human beings who live, who have lived, and who are yet to live, 
form in themselves one immense system, in which the smallest 
movement of each single one is for the most part imperceptible, 
but yet affects by its influence the general unceasing progress. 
History is the relation of the fluctuations which occur on a large 
scale, from the dissimilarity of the powers of individual men. 
Our desire to study history is the longing to know the law of 
these fluctuations, and of the distribution of power affecting 


them.” ! 


On a large scale, of course, it is the creative historical per- 
sonalities,— founders of religions, moral prophets and reformers, 
political innovators, zsthetic creators, scientific discoverers,— who 
display, in the eyes of all who have eyes to see, this dynamic and 
recreative unity of individual life. The preéminent individual is 
the chief originating center in the historical movement of civiliza- 
tion. Whatever view one may take of the reciprocal relations be- 
tween great historical personalities and the masses of their fel- 
lows, no progress can be made towards understanding the move- 
ments of past and present society unless we clearly recognize 
that concrete individuals are the creators, bearers, and trans- 
formers of the whole process of culture. History has being and 
actuality only in so far as it is concentrated in the living activities 
and experiences of selves. Hence so-called general tendencies, 
social movements, the social consciousness, public opinion, the 
spirit of the age, etc., are actual and efficient only in so far as 
they are incorporated in the emotions and deeds of persons. And 
every man who attains to the rational selfconsciousness that is 
properly called personality, however little originality he may dis- 
play, makes his individual reactions and affirms his personality in 
his choices and in the very variations of emphasis expressed by his 
attitudes towards the prevailing culture systems of thought and 
‘H. Grimm, Life of Michael Angelo, Vol. I., p. 62. (English translation, edi- 


tion of 159 
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conduct in the atmosphere of which he lives. These call out the 
possibilities of spiritual activity latent inhim. Even the humblest 
man must affirm or deny the fundamental moral obligations of 
his station, and in so doing he is actualizing himself in relation 
to at least one element in the spiritual matrix of human culture. 
From this standpoint, the active attitude or dynamic center of 
personality becomes an ultimate, a limit to explanation and analy- 
sis. The active unity of the socially and historically significant 
culture-self is a cumulative and creative center or nodal point in 
the spiritual evolution of humanity. It transcends the phenome- 
nal causal order. It cannot be dissected into elements or ac- 
counted for in terms of a nexus whose highest category is that of 
the mechanical equivalence of cause and effect. There is in the 
self an irreducible center of unity not residing in an inert substance, 
but consisting of a prineiple of actuality or rational spontaneity. 

The unity of the actual personality, then, is more integral and 
profound than the psychological continuity of fleeting thoughts. 
This activity is always more far-reaching than that revealed by 
the narrow range of momentary consciousness. The true Ego 
is not the passing thought ever swallowing and being swallowed. 
Picturesque though Professor James’s phrasing be,' conscious 
continuity of a flowing stream is not the true note of selfhood. 
In the actual, historical personality, there is an ¢vépyeca or dynamic 
unity which is realized and manifested through the assimilation 
and transformation of social culture-systems. Civilization is a 
spiritual process in which man fashions for himself ever anew the 
instruments and materials for the actualization of his possibilities 
as person or rational spirit. And the history of culture is seen 
from this standpoint to be the record of man’s shifting emphasis, 
in self-discovery and self-affirmation, on the relative values,— 
hedonic, ethical, intellectual, zsthetic, etc., — of the various par- 
tial systems or groups of ideas which constitute the spiritual 
matrix for the growth and movement of selthood. 

A concrete philosophy of humanity must be based on the 
comparative interpretation and evaluation of the chief historical 
systems of spiritual or personal values. Our immediate experi- 


| Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, chapter x. 
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ence must be supplemented and enlarged by an interpretative 
consideration of man’s spiritual history, if it is to furnish an ade- 
quate basis for philosophy. And philosophy must be historical, 
not in the sense of being an eclectic patchwork of dead and gone 
systems, but in the sense that only through a consideration of 
the entire culture-process of humanity, which is the spiritual 
kernel of history, can philosophy find a broad and humanistic 
basis of experience. Here, of course, 1 am more immediately 
concerned with bringing out the significance of the individual's 
place in the culture-process for an ultimate view of things. As 
illustrations of the shifting of personal values in culture-systems 
just spoken of, compare the ethical attitude of the higher type of 
Greek in regard to continence in sexual matters with the Medi- 
zval Christian conception of chastity and of the higher virtue of 
the state of virginity! Compare, too, the relations of art and 
religion in the Renaissance period in Italy with the Puritan atti- 
tude in England, the Chinese attitude towards scientific investi- 
gation with that of the European, etc. The one constant and per- 
manently significant factor in these systems of value is the action 
of the individual on them. 

Personal attitudes of value shift and culture-systems change 
with them. When viewed externally, the contents of historical 
culture-systems are but fossil remains, materialized products of 
past mental activity, individual and social. Viewed from the 
inside, they become symbols of the birth and growth of person- 
ality into self-conscious activity. The real personality is not a 
substantial entity, but a ceaseless spiritual process. In its self- 
movement it absorbs and transcends that which seems to come 
to it from without. Historical human culture is the record and 
embodiment of this self-movement of spirit. The human self 
creates, assimilates, and transforms culture-systems to realize 
ends, — ends internal to its own nature and in which that nature 
expands from latency to life, from possibility to actuality. 

What is the methodological drift of the above series of propo- 
sitions? I can perhaps best answer this question by a historical 
parallel. Kant, presupposing the truth of mathematical and 


physical science, enquired into the ultimate conditions of their 
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validity. And he concluded that the synthetic unity of con- 
sciousness was the ultimate condition of the objectivity and sys- 
tematic coherence of scientific judgments. Without the transcen- 
dental Ego, no Cosmos of knowledge ; so much I take to be the 
final outcome of Kant’s enquiry. 

But the difficulty remains that this is a mere formal unity, a 
Bewusstsein iiberhaupt, whose relation to the actual concrete eth- 
ical and cultural personality is not clearly determined, although 
in his Metaphysic of Ethics Kant suggested the relation, and 
Fichte worked out this suggestion into a system. Now, if we 
widen the scope of the critical enquiry and ask, What are the 
implications of human culture and of spiritual evolution in 
their totality ? we can, 1 believe, legitimately put forward the 
hypothesis of individual principles or spiritual centers as the 
transcendent or hyper-empirical presuppositions of the entire 
work of history and social culture of which empirical selves are 
the bearers. From this point of view, the matter of most sig- 
nificance in the growth and life of human selves is that their en- 
vironment is at once historical and spiritual, at once institutional 
and personal. In other words, the active, spiritual unity of the 
individual comes to expression in a social or cultural environ- 
ment. This environmentis, in turn, a dynamic or moving system 
of complexes of ideas. These complexes are embodied in what I 
have called historical culture-systems, whose framework are the 
institutions of civilization. And what I wish to emphasize here 
is that these ‘ complexes,’ ‘systems,’ ‘ institutions,’ have been 
developed and continue to live and effectuate themselves only in 
and through the activities of persons. Consider, as illustrations, 
the influence of the founder of Christianity and his disciples, of 
Luther and his colleagues, of Loyola and his followers, on relig- 
ious ideas and institutions! Consider in art the influence of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, and in science the influence of 
Galileo, of Newton, of Darwin, etc.! Consider, too, what tre- 
mendous and abiding influences have irradiated from the small 
group of individuals who in the Renaissance period were the 
leaders and forerunners of modern science and of the modern 


attitude of mind towards nature and humanity! The creative 
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personalities who usher in new culture-systems and profoundly 
modify old ones need not be clearly conscious of the goal of their 
own efforts. Indeed, such was the case with the men to whom I 
have just referred. ‘‘The men of that time justly deserving the 
title of innovators were those who foresaw the progress of civiliza- 
tion towards a vaster synthesis of the human race, and felt drawn 
nearer to God. . . . Rather than downright, genuine thinkers, 
they are champions of thought. It is useless to ask them what 
they seek and whither they go. They only know that they are 
pressing forward, and drawing the world after them in their 
course. ... They disperse the darkness and cleave a passage 
for the new road rather by force of will and faith, than by force 
of reason.”’' 

The contention of the present article is that what these great 
historical personalities do on a large scale every individual 
who comes to maturity of life does in some measure, and that 
hence the central nature of the human person is actualized and 
manifested in his individual reactions as a member of a historical 
culture. These reactions are the affirmations of an ultimate 
principle in the self. The personal values which they embody 
vary from individual to individual and shift from age to age. 
But the historical and the over-historical are fused in the living 
personality. And if we interpret and compare the evolution of 
human attitudes or personal and social valuations according to 
this method, we shall arrive at the conception of a cosmic and 
over-historical system of individual spiritual centers which mani- 
fests itself in the historical movement of humanity. For the self 
is at once conditioned by and conditions its culture-matrix. In 
its active, conditioning aspect, it is a hyper-empirical meta-his- 
torical unity ; in its aspect as conditioned and dependent, it is 
empirical and historical. In the former respect it is timeless, in 
the latter it develops in time; and these two aspects stand in 
organic relationship in the actual historical life of man. For 
this life is the constant movement of selves, from the dim po- 
tencies whose origins transcend experience, into the conscious 
actuality of personal life-values whose fulfillment must equally 


'Villari, Life of Savonarola, p. 771 (English translation ). 
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transcend our immediate experiences. This wider form of the 
critical enquiry, then, would seek to show that the presupposition 
of human culture, when considered in relation to the actual 
personality, is a system of ultimate dynamic centers of spiritual 
life, 2. ¢., personal principles. The transcendental ego ceases to 
be a mere Bewusstsein iiberhaupt. It becomes a system of indi- 
vidual spiritual centers which manifest themselves in history. 
And the empirical self is seen to be the moving actualization and 
embodiment, through teleological activity, of this hyper-empiri- 
cal principle of selfhood. The self is thus conceived meta-his- 
torically rather than metaphysically. The logical justification 
and the systematic development of this conception must be 


reserved for another occasion. 
J. A. LeIGcurTon. 
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THE CONCEPT OF PURE EXPERIENCE! 
‘*“T “HE problem of a logic which aligns itself with the origin 
and employ of reflective thought in every-day life and 
in critical science is to follow the natural history of thinking as 
a life-process having its own generating antecedents and stimuli, 
its own states and career, and its own specific objective or limit.” * 

According to Professor Dewey, the author of this statement, 
epistemological logicians usually misconceive the relation between 
thought and its conscious antecedents or stimuli, and thus stultify 
logical procedure from the start. This misconception is common 
to thinkers of widely divergent standpoints, and is of a twofold 
character. In the first place, sensation, as the antecedent or 
stimulus of thought, is supposed to be essentially different in 
nature from thought and to constitute an absolute datum or 
‘given.’ And, secondly, it is assumed that ideas are something 
which are somehow superadded to a given sense-content or 
datum. Thought, therefore, appears at first blush as a foreign 
element, which sensationalistic writers, on the one hand, vainly 
endeavor to deprive of its alien character, while, on the other 
hand, the intellectualists strive, though with equal futility, to 
effect some sort of a compromise by which thought and sense 
may be persuaded to dwell together on a basis of harmonious 
cooperation. We are thus left with two constituent elements, 
neither of which is reducible to the other, and both of which 
appear uncompromisingly hostile to all overtures looking towards 
a reconciliation. 

All this difficulty, as is claimed by the rival theory, which can 
invoke such authorities as James and Dewey, is due to the fact 
that an illegitimate abstraction has been made, whereby sensation 
and thought are divorced from each other and erected into self- 
sufficient elements. Place this distinction between sensation and 
thought within reflective thought itself, we are told, and all our 


‘In preps 


aring this article, I have become indebted to Professor F. C. Sharp for 
numerous suggestions 
2 S/ua in Logical Theory, p. 13. 
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perplexities vanish as a troubled dream. Our conceptions of 
experience are fundamentally at fault, because logic has too long 
neglected the psychological genesis and the functional, instru- 
mental character of thought within experience. The distinction 
between sense-content and meaning is not of the ready-made 
kind, inherent in the structure of being, but arises within reflective 
thought as a result of the endeavor to effect adjustment. So 
long as the activities of life are performed smoothly and uninter- 
ruptedly, experience remains unreflective in character. But 
when the old reactions no longer suffice, the former activities are 
inhibited, and a tension or conflict is set up, whereby the con- 
crete whole of stimulus and response is ina manner broken up 
and a certain isolation of the conscious stimulus brought about, 
which, as a consequence, becomes sensational in character, 
according to the degree of isolation. The limiting term, corre- 
sponding to complete isolation, is pure sensation. 

It appears, then, that sense-elements do not exist as such until 
after the situation has become problematic and conflict has set in, 
thus creating a need for the mediating offices of thought. In a 
sense they are artificial products ; for they are elements which 
are seized and drawn forth from the onrushing stream of con- 
sciousness or ‘ concrete ways of living,’ but which change in our 
hands as we hold them fast. Furthermore, they are not abso- 
lute data, but simply functions which vary with the nature of the 
concrete situation and which set the problem for the next act or 
create a demand for it. ‘‘Sensation as stimulus is always that 
phase of activity requiring to be defined in order that a coordi- 
nation may be completed. What the sensation will be in partic- 
ular at a given time, therefore, will depend entirely upon the way 
in which an activity is being used. It has no fixed quality of its 
own. The search for the stimulus is the search for exact condi- 
tions of action ; that is, for a state of things which decides how 
a beginning codrdination should be completed.”’ ' 

This account of the nature and origin of sensation may be 
made to apply quite directly to the case of images as well. Like 
the sensation, the image is an abstraction from the concrete proc- 


! Dewey, ‘‘ The Reflex Arc Concept,’’ Psychological Review, Vol. III, p. 368. 
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esses of consciousness ; it also owes its origin to the interruption 
of the onward flow, when response is uncertain or when we be- 
come interested in images for their own sake. While the accus- 
tomed reaction to a given situation is being held in check and 
the question as to the appropriate response is under considera- 
tion, various impulses are awakened, which, unless they issue 
forth in immediate reaction, are likewise inhibited, thus producing 
another tension and a corresponding isolation of certain elements, 
?. é., images arise in the mind. The process is in all essential re- 
spects the same as in the case of sensation, except that the image 
marks a degree of isolation which is less complete than that of 
the sensation.’ 

Ideas or concepts, on the other hand, are simply that part or 
aspect of the concrete whole which is non-isolated. All about 
the sense-element is the ‘free water’ of the stream of conscious- 
ness or the ‘concrete ways of living,’ which indicates the direc- 
tion of the current and thus constitutes ideas or meanings. ‘ The 
response to any stimulus va an image — mediated, controlled 
or directed by an image —is the meaning of that image.’”’* At 
first the sensuous content of the image occupies the fore-ground 
of consciousness, but, as the response becomes more and more 
habitual, the tension diminishes and the content of the image 
wears away, until the entire resultant state of consciousness has 
become sufficiently shadowy to be entitled to rank as a con- 
cept. This result indicates that the mediation of response to 
stimulus has been accomplished and that the new mode of 
behavior has become assimilated to the type of unreflective 
experience. 

The special merit to which this doctrine lays claim is that it 
avoids doing violence to the seamless garment of experience. In 
the entire stretch from unmediated to completely mediated ex- 
perience, there is no eruption of any new element, no break in the 
organic connections between part and part. Reflective thought 


is not a deus ex machina, but arises simply as a differentiation 


1Cf, W. C. Gore, Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. 


I, p. 437- 
2 Studies in Logical Theory, p. 193. 
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within experience, and so is absolutely continuous with what has 
gone before ; for in the last resort all explanation goes back to 
the category of unreflective experience. That is to say, the 
purely immanent and instrumental character of thought depends 
upon the fact that it is reducible to the form of immediate or 
‘pure’ experience. Reference is exhausted in present function- 
ing. That both meanings and the data for thinking should fall 
within the function of individual experience, and thought itself be 
born from the matrix of experience, is thus readily intelligible. 
And the logical motive for the procedure is likewise sufficiently 
obvious. Between such a reduction and the much anathemized 
‘thought-in-itself’ possessing the function of self-transcendence, 
there seems to be no middle ground. 

Ingenious and comprehensive as this theory undoubtedly is, it 
yet suggests several difficulties which do not yield readily to ex- 
planation. To take the one nearest at hand, how is it, from this 
point of view, that we are enabled to distinguish between percep- 
tions and images? If we are to rely solely upon a functional 
explanation, it is not at all obvious how the distinction gets itself 
made. As we have seen, both perceptions and images are said 
to acquire whatever sense-content they possess as a result of 
stress and conflict. And since the diminution of tension, as is 
evidenced especially in the case of images, results in a wearing 
away of the sense-content, it follows that the initial difference be- 
tween perceptions and images must be due to differences in ten- 
sion, 2. ¢., differences in the degree to which they are isolated or 
thrown into relief. Differences in setting are relevant only in so 
far as they indicate the degree to which the respective psychical 
elements have been isolated in consciousness. For physiological 
theory, the matter of course involves no difficulty, since the as- 
sumption that currents coming in from the sense-organs are 
stronger than those originating within the cortex seems sufficient 
to account for the difference between perceptions and images. 
But this assumption being inadmissable to us, how shall we ex- 
plain the fact that an image which suddenly appears in conscious- 
ness may involve, to the same extent as a perception, an arrest 


of whatever other activities may be going on, and may become 
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the object of just as much anxious attention? From the point 
of view of this theory, it seems a peculiar fact that images 
normally do not even tend to become confused with perceptions, 
in spite of the fact that the image may create considerable ten- 
sion, whereas perceptions to which we have become habituated 
arouse scarcely any such tension whatever. It may very well be 
true that, when other things are equal, the degree of sense-quality 
varies with the degree of isolation in consciousness ; but the as- 
sumption that other things are equal in all essential respects 
appears to be hardly in accord with the facts. 

Another fact for which the explanation seems inadequate is 
that of native differences in the matter of imagery, differences of 
the kind that were brought to light by the investigations of Gal- 
ton. We may grant that, in cases where images seem conspicu- 
ously absent, the thinking is really done by means of reduced 
forms of imagery and that discrimination in thinking does, as a 
matter of fact, involve discrimination in imagery. But this, after 
all, would hardly account for the inability of some individuals to 
call up images at will. No doubt facility in ‘the more internal 
forms of response’ to images tends to make them lose their 
sensuous content. But, according to the theory, these images 
ought to stand out the moment the individual turns psychologist 
and inhibits these responses for purposes of introspection. Such 
inhibition would create the tension, the conflict, to which images 
are supposed to owe their origin. Nor can it be alleged that the 
failure to discover the images is due to lack of training in intro- 
spection, since wide differences exist also among professional psy- 
chologists. To dispose of the case by stating that thinkers whose 
imagery is of the unobtrusive kind possess ‘‘a highly developed 
technique, a species of virtuosity, with reference to the sense- 
content actually in use,’’' suggests a concession to the exigen- 
cies of theory, rather than an acceptable explanation of the diffi- 
culty. That tension and conflict,—to state both this and the pre- 
ceding objection in general terms,—will bring the sense-elements 
into the focus of consciousness, will lead to analysis and abstrac- 
tion, seems indubitable ; and this, as it appears to me, is the ele- 


l Studies in Logical 7 ry, p. 202. 
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ment of truth in the position. To hold that such tension and 
conflict creates the sense-elements is a very different matter, for 
which there is as yet no sufficient proof. 

A further difficulty yet awaits us. As we have seen, experi- 
ence is represented as continually falling apart, yet emerging from 
each crisis in a state of higher integration. Conflict becomes the 
law of life. And in order that conflict may arise, the situation 
must have become problematic to the percipient individual. The 
object suggests certain responses which are incompatible with 
each other, which are in some sense contradictory, and which 
hence lead to doubt and hesitancy. ‘In order that judgment 
may take place, there must be interruption and suspense. Under 
what conditions, then, is this suspense and uncertainty possible ? 
Our reply must be that we hesitate because of more or less 
sharply defined alternatives; we are not sure which predicate, 
which method of reaction, is the right one.” ' 

In other words, it is the awareness of alternatives that brings 
on the conflict and not the fact of conflict that leads to an aware- 
ness of alternatives. This view, however, seems to involve an 
infinite regress. If sense-contents owe their existence to conflict, 
it would seem fairly obvious that the hesitation which arises from 
the awareness of alternatives presupposes a conflict by means of 
which these alternatives were previously discriminated and de- 
fined. And if this conflict in turn originated from an awareness 
of alternatives, another conflict must be presupposed, and so ad 
infinitum. 

In a general way, this view seems to be expressed also in 
James's doctrine of attention, which holds that the fixation of 
attention is, on the conscious side, identical with an anticipatory 
image of the experience which is about to occur. Attention is 
the ‘“‘reproduction of the sensation from within.’”’* Before a 
sense-content can become the object of attention, it must have 
previously been isolated or discriminated from its setting. But 
the next step, viz., to explain, in terms of conscious functioning, 
the process by which the discrimination is brought about, is pre- 


l Op. cit., p. 155. 
2 Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1., p. 447. 
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cisely the difficulty. An appeal to evolution simply postpones 
the problem.' The explanation given involves, as I venture to 
think, a fetttio principut. And the plausibility of the explanation 
is due to the fact that the two meanings of the term ‘conflict’ are 
not kept sufficiently distinct. A conflict which, while it is indeed 
a conflict, is such only for the onlooking psychologist, is evi- 
dently a very different affair from that in which the uncertainty 
comes about through an incompatibility of results that are fore- 
seen. That a factor is involved for which the theory has pro- 
vided no place, because it falls outside the range of functional 
explanation, does not become apparent because the conscious 
realization of conflict is read into cases where the conscious reali- 
zation occurs only in the mind of the observer. 

It appears, then, that the attempt to account for the sensory 
elements within experience solely in terms of function does not 
look very promising. No satisfactory explanation is given of the 
difference between perception and image, or of the immense vari- 
ations in native imagery, or of the processes of attention and 
hesitation. And to this may be added the difficulty of account- 
ing for the emergence in consciousness of unexpected occur- 
rences. A functional explanation is necessarily insufficient for 
this purpose so long as it is impossible to trace in the different 
stages of a conscious process a continuity or identity of a logical 
or teleological kind. So long as experience thrusts itself upon 
us in its characteristically crude, disjointed fashion, an explana- 
tion in terms of functional reference to what has gone before must 
remain hopelessly inadequate. For example, though we pass 
continuously from silence to thunder, the thunder is not an expli- 
cation of the meaning of silence. The thunder does not grow 
out of the silence in any functional way, but simply comes. 


If we turn now to the other factor or element within the con- 


scious process, we meet with a further difficulty. In spite of 


the brilliant manner in which the doctrine of ‘feelings of rela- 

tion’ has been turned to account, it has not been made entirely 

clear that these feelings have shown themselves adequate to the 
: 


function which they are supposed to perform. It is alleged that 


1 Cf. Schiller, Personal Idealism, p. §5; Riddles of the Sphinx, p. 291. 
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the whole difficulty involved in the question of reference arises 
from the irrepressible tendency of the mind to abstract portions 
of experience, which portions are then regarded as rounded, 
self-contained wholes, known as sensation and thought respec- 
tively, so that the problem immediately arises how to join again 
what the analyzing intellect has ruthlessly torn asunder. Such 
a view, it is pointed out, mistakes a process for a finished 
product. It overlooks the fact that “the rush of our thought 
forward through its fringes is the everlasting peculiarity of its 
life. We realize this life as something always off its balance, 
something in transition, something that shoots out of a darkness 
through a dawn into a brightness that we know to be the dawn 
fulfilled. . . . We feel at the moment of dawning, this is not yet 
the meaning, there is more to come.” ' The conjunctions or 
feelings of relation are literally states of transition. The ‘ands’ 
and ‘ifs’ and ‘ buts’ are states of conscious onward flow, and 
thus necessarily ‘ point’ to a beyond. 

As against this view, I venture to maintain that this function 
of ‘ pointing’ is impossible, unless the serminus ad quem is already 
present in some form. In discussing the existence of feelings of 
relation, it is only fair to confine the illustrations to passive sen- 
sory experience. Experiences in which intention plays a part 
draw so obviously upon previous experience that they cannot be 
considered conclusive evidence. And inthe case of passive ex- 
perience there seems to be little basis for the doctrine of feelings 
of relation. 

In sensory experience the most common of the sot-disant rela- 
tional feelings, perhaps, is that of difference. Whenever the 
stream of consciousness moves from one ‘substantive’ state to 
another, there must always be a ‘shock of difference,’ whatever 
else we may assume besides. In so far as a state is substantive 
it is pure experience, and so does not lead to a further state by 
any inner motivation. The second state is consequently of the 
nature of the unexpected, and so the onward movement must 
necessarily involve the shock of difference. The point to be 

' James, ‘* The Knowing of Things Together,’’ /’sychological Review, Vol. II, 
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proved is that there is a transitional state, such as is indicated by 
the term ‘ feeling of difference,’ which appears in consciousness in 
advance of the terminus ad quem and heralds its approach. 

We may now state the point at issue in the form of a dilemma, 
Either a feeling of difference is everywhere the same, irrespec- 
tive of the terms which it connects, and then it fails to per- 
form the function assigned to it, or every such feeling is unique, 
and then such uniqueness can be accounted for only by the pres- 
ence of the terminus ad quem. 

The first horn of the dilemma it would require little argument 
to substantiate. If there were pure ‘differences’ (or pure ‘ands’ 
and ‘ buts’), these states could not develop by any logical or 
teleological continuity into a final term possessing specific charac- 
teristics. The relational states cannot be at the same time pure 
and also contain the promise and potency of every specific form 
of final term. At best the relational terms would refer only to 
the universe at large ; all specific ‘ pointing’ would be out of the 
question. 

If the theory is to work, then, we must make appeal to the 
second alternative. Every relational feeling must have a unique 
character from the start. And this uniqueness can only be due 
to the fact that it already shares the general character of the sub- 
sequent states. The ‘difference’ which connects thunder with 
silence is unique only in that it is an undefined form of thunder, 
the character of which is modified by the preceding state of silence. 
In other words, the relational feeling of difference can be realized, 
if at all, only on condition that both terms be present to conscious- 
ness. The fact that subsequent moments of consciousness may 
make more explicit the character of the second term is irrelevant. 
That a sense experience is not already perfectly definite can be 
suggested only by previous experience. As James himself says, 
in a different connection: ‘“‘ Take the example of an altogether 
unprecedented experience, such as a new taste in the throat. Is 
it a subjective quality of feeling or an objective quality felt ? 
You do not even ask the question at this point. It is simply 
that taste.””' 


1 Principles of Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 272. 
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It appears, then, that the feeling of difference does not occupy 
consciousness in advance of the ¢erminus ad quem. Inthe case 
of a consciousness confined to immediate experience, the appre- 
hension of the element of identity or continuity which is neces- 
sary for the act of reference could only mean some process of 
‘mutilation’ or ‘dissection’ such as we find, in all its crudity 
and nakedness, in Bradley. But even this is not ‘ pointing.’ ‘We 
live forwards but understand backwards,’ it has been truly said, 
but this can scarcely be taken to mean that the experience of 
the moment genuinely gets ahead of itself. Yet, in order to 
satisfy the conditions laid down by the theory, it must be held 
that ‘‘ past and future are already parts of the least experience 
that can really be.””' In order to explain away the self-tran- 
scendence of knowledge, this doctrine enthrones a paradox and 
calls it an ultimate principle ; for Becoming is incorporated in the 
structure of experience in such a way that a state of conscious- 
ness must be considered, if not its own other, at least its own 
fulfilment. 

If the foregoing considerations are valid, it follows that, apart 
from the self-transcending reference of thought, experience 
cannot be reduced to inner harmony. And it follows further 
that those modes of functioning by which thought transcends 
what is immediately given must lie beyond the reach of all criti- 
cism which is not self-destructive. The validity of certain fun- 
damental principles must be the presupposition of all knowledge. 
These principles are not simply devices by which we secure inner 
harmony, but must necessarily be ‘ ultimate and underivable facts 
of our mental structure.’ Any theory which questions this fact 
may reasonably be expected to show how other principles might 
be employed instead. Is it entirely fair to put aside this chal- 
lenge on the ground that “to think always costs an effort, and 
the effort of thought required to undo the structure of mind 
which has grown up with the ages would be so gigantic that we 
should shrink with a shudder from the very thought thereof ”’ ?? 
The bare assertion that other postulates might have answered 

1 James, “ The Knowing of Things Together,’’ Psychological Review, Vol. II, 


p- 113. Italics mine. 


2Schiller, Personal Jdealism, p. 93. 
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the purpose just as well appears, when inspected more closely, 
to be about equivalent to the idle reflection that, if experience 
were utterly different from what we at present know it to be, the 
postulates likewise would presumably be entirely different. 

The further criticisms which might be urged need not detain 
us at present. I have tried to show that the concept of pure 
experience, instead of forming a proper datum or starting point 
for thought, has no standing ground whatever. The new doc- 
trine has done valiant service by its criticism of theories which 
relate sensation and thought merely in an external way, and it 
offers much that is suggestive in its functional interpretation of 
these two elements. That sensation is not an absolute datum 
upon which thought operates aé extra may be cheerfully con- 
ceded. To insist upon this fact is but to emphasize anew a truth 
which has already received abundant verification from the history 
of philosophy. If we start with such a datum, we are effectually 
shut off from any reality which may lie beyond. But from the 
fact that an erroneous doctrine of sensation and thought hems us 
in to the narrow circle of our own impressions, it surely does not 
follow that all reference or self-transcendence is to be interpreted 
in terms of present functional value within the experience of the 
individual. Indeed, such a conclusion merely indicates that the 
craving for an absolute datum is to be satisfied ina different way. 
‘Pure experience’ and ‘concrete ways of living’ are simply 
names for this datum. And the reduction of reference to a 
purely immanent function within the experience of the individual 
is the device whereby it is hoped to avoid the fate which has 
overtaken other theories in which the presupposition of an abso- 
lute datum also formed the starting-point. 

To attempt a definition of truth is no part of my present pur- 
pose. It is true that pragmatism, as it has taken frequent occa- 
sion to indicate to its adversaries, ‘desires it to be produced.’ It 
seems also true that the latter have shown much more inclination 
to sally forth in onslaughts upon the newcomer than to oblige 
him by indicating the precise whereabouts of their stronghold 
and awaiting his attack. But something will have been accom- 


plished, if it is shown that the problem of reference to a beyond, 
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of the correspondence between individual thought-processes and 
a reality external to them, remains a genuine problem and is not 
to be set aside as essentially meaningless. 

The difficulties and perplexities of the question which we have 
been considering have perhaps been felt by no one more keenly 
than by Professor Stout. While on the whole plainly unwilling 
to concede that sense-content and thought-reference are reducible 
to a common category, he never seems to get quite at close 
quarters with the subject, and at times even capitulates to the 
enemy.’ In a comparatively recent utterance, however, where 
the sigh of relief is distinctly audible, he maintains that in the use 
of language, “‘ besides the verbal images or percepts, there are 
connected with these other peculiar modifications of our psychi- 
cal state which can not properly be called images. Each word 
has a distinctive meaning, because, owing to its preformed as- 
sociations and its context, it modifies immediate experience in a 
distinctive way, which does not seem capable of further analysis. 
But I do not see how it can possibly be maintained that what we 
think of is even partially determined for our thought as being in 
nature identical with these peculiar contents of immediate ex- 
perience. On the contrary, we must regard the word and its 
psychic ‘ fringe’ or ‘halo’ as constituting together the sign of 
something specifically distinct from them, not only in existence 
but in nature.” * 

That is to say, the ‘beyond’ to which our thought refers is 
not a reality identical with the fragmentary part of a present con- 
tent, as Bradley contends, nor is it identical with such a content 
in the sense which compels the statement that ‘“ past and future 
are already parts of the least experience that can really be.” 
Whatever the nature of reference may ultimately turn out to be, 
there is at present no sufficient ground for the view that an ade- 
quate account of it can ever be given in terms of immediate 
experience. B. H. Bove. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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DISCUSSION. 
RADICAL EMPIRICISM AS A LOGICAL METHOD. 


In his recent articles in Zhe Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, 
and Scientific Methods, and elsewhere, Professor James has been de- 
veloping a new view of the problems of logic, in the light of which 
he hopes to reinterpret, if not expunge, the difficulties of our present 
post-Kantian epistemology, as well as the so-called ‘ metaphysical 
puzzles’ of absolute idealism. The essence of the new position, so 
far as I have been able to understand it, is the application to the 
problem of knowledge of a new method, called by Professor James 
‘radical empiricism.’ By this method he trusts to give an account of 
knowledge without assuming the absolute criterion which has usually 
been regarded as a necessary part of the philosopher’s equipment. 
Naturally, an attempt of this kind, to regard an old problem from a 
new standpoint, demands sooner or later a critical consideration of 
the new method, in order to evaluate the results which it may be 
reasonably expected to yield. It is certainly a postulate of the in- 
strumental theory of knowledge, which Professor James embraces, that 
no scientific method can be absolute and presuppositionless ; for every 
such method implies a definite point of view from which it systematizes 
experience and in the light of which the results obtained must be in- 
terpreted. Accordingly, a criticism of the presuppositions of radical 
empiricism is in line with Professor James’s own views, and, in the 
interests of scientific clearness and accuracy, is a practical necessity 
if we are to understand the real meaning of the results obtained by its 
application to logical problems. The present discussion is an attempt 
to take such a critical view of radical empiricism. 

Professor James’s new method consists in asking of the logical 
categories the question: What are they known as? What are their 
‘cash-values’ in terms of particular experience? Especial stress is 
laid upon the point that the experience must be particular." Nothing 
is to be admitted as a fact except what can be experienced at some 
definite time by some experient; and for every feature of fact so 
experienced, a definite place must be found somewhere in the final 
system of reality. Everything real must be experienced, and every 

'** The Pragmatic Method,’’ 7he Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scien- 
tifie Methods, Vol. 1, pp. 673 ff. Reprinted with a few omissions from Zhe Uni- 
versity Chronicle of the University of California, September, 1898. 
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kind of thing experienced must somewhere be real.' Thus, for ex- 
ample, speaking of co-conscious transition, the relation subsisting 
between different experiences belonging to the same self, Professor 
James says: ‘‘ Personal histories are processes of change in time, and 
the change itself is one of the things immediately experienced. ‘Change’ 
in this case means continuous as opposed to discontinuous transition. 
But continuous transition is one sort of a conjunctive relation ; and to 
be a radical empiricist means to hold fast to this conjunctive relation of 
all others, for this is the strategic point, the position through which, 
if a hole be made, all the corruptions of dialectics and all the meta- 
physical fictions pour into our philosophy. The holding fast to this 
relation means taking it at its face value, neither less nor more ; and to 
take it at its face value means first of all to take it just as we feel it, 
and not to confuse ourselves with abstract talk adout it, involving 
words that drive us to invent secondary conceptions in order to neu- 
tralize their suggestions and to make our actual experience again seem 
rationally possible.’’* ‘The method is avowedly a development of 
that introduced into philosophy by Locke and continued by Hume. 
It differs from the traditional English empiricism by being ‘ radical’ ; 
that is, by taking all experience as it comes, and thus establishing the 
empirical reality not only of separate and distinct ideas, but also of 
relations between ideas. The conjunctions of experience have equal 
empirical sanction with the disjunctions. 

In inquiring into the validity of this method as a means of investi- 
gating logical problems, we must clear it at the very start from an 
ambiguity in which Professor James appears to involve it. The 
adoption or rejection of radical empiricism as a logical method has 
nothing whatever to do with the broader proposition that logic, like 
every other science, depends at every step upon human experience. 
No thinker now seriously doubts that every science, including logic 
and metaphysics, is endeavoring to systematize human experience 
from a particular point of view, or that the appeal of epistemology, like 
that of the other sciences, is always to experience and never to a 
transexperiential reality. Certainly no student who has mastered 
Kant and Hegel can be in doubt on this point, and, as a matter of 
fact, it is so well recognized on all hands that it can scarcely be said 
now to be a matter of serious philosophical discussion. In this sense, 


everybody is an empiricist, whether he maintain the position of 


'** The Experience of Activity,’’ Zhe Psychological Review, Vol. XII, p. 3. 
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transcendentalism or of phenomenalism.' This general appeal to 
experience is, of course, in the highest degree vague and ambiguous. 
If every science can be said to be empirical in this sense, plainly this 
form of empiricism offers small basis for the criticism of any particular 
science. Radical empiricism, therefore, must be regarded as a par- 
ticular form of the appeal to experience, a definite attitude toward the 
concrete facts. ‘That for purposes of criticism, at least, Professor 
James does not always distinguish radical empiricism from this more 
fundamental and generally accepted philosophical position, is shown 
by his wholesale ascription to his opponents of the adeguatio intel- 
lectas et ret,’ and his apparent assumption that the Absolute of modern 
idealism is ‘beyond’ experience in the same sense as Kant’s thing- 
in-itself. 

If, then, radical empiricism be reduced to a single definite mode of 
invoking the aid of experience, it appears to mean the employment of 
introspection and the observation of individual human experiences in 
order to determine the structure and function of the cognitive proc- 
esses. An appeal to concrete experience means always, for Professor 
James, ‘what can be experienced at some definite time by some 
experient.’* The logical relations are to be validated and justified by 
taking experience ‘at its face value,’ ‘just as we feel it,’ and not as 
we conceptualize it. Knowledge is a form of felt continuity between 
an idea and a percept,‘ and truth is what the individual ‘ troweth’ 
with the greatest amount of satisfaction.° The self is the actually 
experienced transition from mental content to mental content, having 
as its nucleus the relatively constant organic sensations, besides 
breathing and intra-cephalic muscular adjustments.° The logical 
category of consistency is the felt consistency among judgments, 
objects, and manners of reacting, in the mind, and is witnessed by the 
subjective feeling of intellectual satisfaction.‘ The problem of the 
conterminousness of different minds means for Professor James the 
question: Is there an identical content (¢. g., perspective, color, 


space, etc.) which is really common to the two minds? Does pre- 


1 Cf. Professor J, E. Creighton’s article on ‘* The Standpoint of Experience in 
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2‘* Humanism and Truth,”’ A/ind, No. §2, pp. 462 fi 


3*«* The Experience of Activity,’’ 7he Psychological Review, Vol. XII, p. 3 

4** A World of Pure Experience, I,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 538 fi 
5«* Humanism and Truth,’’ A/imd, No. §2, p. 471. 

8 «* Does Consciousness Exist?’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 477 fi., especi 


ally p. 491; ‘‘ A World of Pure Experience, I,’’ /did., pp. 535 fi 


7™«* Humanism and Truth Once More,’’ A/ind, No. 54, p. 197 
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cisely the same bit of pure experience figure in two different mental 
contexts ?' In short, Professor James’s inquiry seems to be precisely 
that of structural and functional psychology. The problem of his 
investigation is the discovery of the feelings of relation, etc., present 
in consciousness during the act of cognition, or the significance of 
these feelings for the mental and organic functions of the individual. 

That this is really the meaning of radical empiricism is shown most 
clearly in Professor James’s application of the method to the concep- 
tion of activity.* After a summary of the account which descriptive 
psychology gives of the feelings of activity, he says: ‘‘ The experi- 
encer of such a situation [of activity] possesses all that the idea con- 
tains. . . . The word ‘activity’ has no content save these experiences 
of process, obstruction, striving, strain, or release, ultimate gua/a as 
they are of the life given us to be known’”’ (p. 6). ‘* The percipi in 
these originals of experience is the esse ; the curtain is the picture. If 
there is anything hiding in the background, it ought not to be called 
(p. 7). ‘*If there de 


real creative activities in being, radical empiricism must say, some- 


,? 


activity, but should get itself another name 


where they must be immediately lived. Somewhere the /ha¢ of effica- 
cious causing and the what of it must be experienced in one, just as 
the what and that of ‘cold’ are experienced in one whenever a man 
has the sensation of cold here and now. . . . A philosophy of pure 
experience can consider the real causation as no other na/ure of thing 
than that which even in our most erroneous experiences appears to be 
at work. Exactly what appears there is what we mean by working, 
though we may later come to learn that working was not actually 
there. . . . To treat this off-hand as the bare surface of a world whose 
real causality is a more solid way of action hidden in the cubic depths, 
is for the more empirical way of thinking, only animism in another 
shape ’’ (pp. 14 f). 

Understanding this as the definite meaning of radical empiricism, 
what can we say of its validity as an organon of logical method? Is 
it not, by its very presuppositions, both subjective and individual ? 
The inquiry of structural psychology is obviously so. It starts with 
the assumption that all the data of experience can be regarded as the 
content of an individual consciousness. As such, it is an object of 
scientific investigation like objects in the physical world. The facts 
may be generalized and laws discovered, but the mental facts them- 
selves can never by any possibility get an objective reference. The 

1«* A World of Pure Experience, II,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 564 fi. 

2«« The Experience of Activity,’’ Zhe Psychological Review, XII, pp. 1 ff. 
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assumptions of the method forever preclude such a possibility, though, 
of course, if any unique conscious process or combination of processes 
was found to be correlated with the fact of objective reference, this 
would be an object for investigation by structural psychology. Such 
a process, however, would not be one whit less subjective, less a fact 
solely of the individual mind, than any other process. The logical 
problem differs essentially from this. The criterion by which logic 
must judge its categories is not their presence or absence as data in 
the individual consciousness, but their efficiency as modes of rational- 
izing experience. Che important fact for logic in regard to causality 
is not that it appears in consciousness as certain feelings of strain, or 
what not, but that it enables us to understand experience. In this 
sense activity means a vast deal more than the feelings by which the 
experiencer of an active situation is aware of it. It is not at all 
‘the feeling of activity’ upon which logic insists, but the rational 
principle of explanation. A similar criticism must be passed upon 
Professor James’s view of co-conscious transition, the relation 
which, he says, is the strategic point of radical empiricism. Con- 
sciousness, he holds, is a unity because it is felt as a continuous 
transition ; its discrete parts are united by feelings of relation which 
bridge over the discreteness and which are empirically as real as 
any other datum of experience. But surely, as feelings, these co- 
conscious transitions have no more logical significance than any other 
feelings or sensations. They cannot be said to be in any sense organ- 


izing principles which bind together separate contents in a logical 


unity. Personal histories, it may be admitted, are ‘ processes of 


change in time’ and this change is experienced, but these facts are of 


very small importance for logic. The important fact is not that 
mental events are temporally continuous and that experience is there- 
fore one and indivisible, but that it is capable of indefinite organiza- 
tion by thought. Experience is' not a unity because it flows along 
without interruptions, but because its parts may be made logically to 
imply each other.’ It is clear, therefore, that the rejection of mental 
atomism does not enable psychology to deal with logical problems, 
since the fundamental assumption of psychology in regard to its data 
is such that, for it, these problems do not even exist. 
Functional psychology, too, makes a similar methodological assum] 

tion. The functions which it investigates must belong to an individ- 


ual organism in an environment. If it follow the common biological 


1 The above criticism of this position is by no means a new one. C/, for example, 
** Modern Psychology and Theories of Knowledge,’’ by Professor J, E. Creighton, 


[He PH1.osopuicay Review, Vol. III, pp. 196 ff. 
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tendency, this will be the animal organism and the world of every-day 
experience. Or again, its functions may be attributed toa mind, and 
in this case the latter must be criticised and defined. In any case, 
however, functional psychology is as dependent upon the assumption 
of an individual organism to which its functions belong, as is physiol- 
ogy, and no generalization of its facts can give it a different point of 
view. It will observe the mode of operation of the individual mind 
and study the relation of its functions to each other and to the total 
organism, whatever nature that may be assumed to have. In this way 
it may study the cognitive functions, regarding them as possessions 
of the individual organism. It may give a definition of truth, so far 
as this is an individual possession, in terms of feelings and reactions. 
Such an investigation might lead to precisely the views which Pro- 
fessor James holds. From this point of view, truth might perhaps be 
defined as the position which is most satisfactory to each individual, 
or the belief on which he is willing to act. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that such an account of knowledge speaks absolutely the last 
word, unless indeed it can be shown that there is no other light in 
which the cognitive functions can be viewed. This is a question 
which scarcely admits an abstract discussion and certainly cannot be 
proved by a criticism of epistemology from the psychological stand- 
point. It would be proved only if all the attempts of logic to develop 
a science of knowledge as such should turn out to be absolutely fruit- 
less. If, as the majority of philosophical thinkers would certainly 
maintain, the rationalizing of experience requires a science which shall 
regard the cognitive functions as superindividual and as essentially in 
relation to a transsubjective reality, the results of functional psychol- 
ogy would in no way militate against this view. Each discipline 
is a useful way of looking at our experience in order to make it intel- 
ligible, and each has its peculiar problems with which the other is 
entirely unable to deal. The interests of both, and of clear thinking 
in general, demand that the two spheres be kept carefully separate. 
The attempts of Professor James to formulate a philosophy of radi- 
cal empiricism appear to me, therefore, as a confusion of two essenti- 
ally different methods, and a criticism of his results, I believe, will 
bear out this view. For example, his view of the functional relation 
of the psychical and physical is quite obviously the product of his 
effort to make psychology do the work of logic and metaphysics. If 
we adopt the standpoint of personal experience, probably everyone 
would agree that the distinction between the physical and the psy- 


chical is a matter of the function which each performs in experience. 
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But to offer this, in turn, as Professor James does, as an explanation 
of the self, is plainly a logical circle. For of what, one must ask, 
are the categories functions? Undoubtedly it is quite justifiable to re- 
gard them as functions of the experience of an animal organism, pro- 
vided one keeps the limitations of this assumption in view. This, 
however, is apparently not Professor James’s assumption. ‘The psy- 
chical and physical might also be regarded as functions of a transcen- 
dental ego, but this is certainly not his view, for the self is just the 
aggregate of concrete thoughts which function in the subjective con- 
text. And, surely, to call them functions of a chaotic pure experience 
is unintelligible. Professor James has clearly lost sight of the fact 
that his method necessarily limits him to personal and individual ex- 
perience, and that consequently it is unable to offer an explanation of 
that experience from a more inclusive point of view. 


The concept of pure experience seems to me to show the same 


fundamental confusion of psychology with epistemology. I do not 
refer here merely to the general vagueness which characterizes the 
account of pure experience. This may be a superficial matter, and | 


would not willingly split hairs or lay myself open to Professor James’s 
strictures on the ‘logic choppers’ who have preceded me in the criti- 
cism of his theories. It may not be amiss, however, in order to explain 
a possible failure to grasp his real meaning, to point out that pure 
experience is by no means a definite conception. Sometimes it seems 
to be merely a genetic stage in the development of consciousness.’ 
Surely, however, an ar hetypal consciousness in this sense, the form 
of mentality we might find reason to attribute to the infusoria, can 
have no direct bearing on logic, or even on the psychology of the adult 
human mind. Again, pure experience seems to mean the whole of 
present experience ‘as it comes,’ and this is supposed to be a ‘ plain 
unqualified actuality, a simple that,’ uncontaminated by reflective 
thought.* Yet Professor James elsewhere acknowledges that only the 
new-born infant and adults in a state of semi-coma ever really experi- 
ence so elementary a state of consciousness.’ In this latter view, 
therefore, pure experience seems to be one aspect of present experience 
abstracted from the concrete total, the ‘ proportional amount of sensa- 
tion’ which the elaborated experience still c~-bodies, the ¢hat-ness of 
the experience. 

This indefiniteness is not, however, the fundamental ambiguity 


1** Humanism and Truth,’’ A/ind, No. 52, pp. 460 ft 
2«* A World of Pure Experience, II,’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 564. 
$** The Thing and its Relations,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 29 
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which I wish especially to criticise. My point is rather that pure 
experience figures sometimes as a psychological content, having the 
necessarily subjective character of such a content, and again as a basis 
for objectively valid logical functions. On the one hand, pure experi- 
ence is the product of introspection and observation of the individual 
experience. If the present experience of the reader or writer be 
stopped short and made the object of observation, it will be found to 
be such a pure experience. Again, when the problem is the conter- 
minousness of different minds, Professor James seeks an identical con- 
tent, a single bit of pure experience, which is common to both. 
Unless we assume such common mental contents, he argues, there is 
no reason for supposing the existence of any mind except my own. 
But this, again, is clearly another case of the logical circle which we 
have already pointed out in Professor James’s treatment of the physical 
and the psychical. For, if we take Professor James literally and con- 
sider experience only ‘as it comes,’ it is clearly unmeaning to talk of 
mental content as common to more than one mind, for it always 
‘comes’ only as the possession of some individual. If, however, we 
consider mental content not in its particularity, but in the highly 
abstract and conceptualized form of psychological elements, we may 
indeed speak of an experience as common to any number of minds, 
but, as Professor James himself is forced to conclude, this has nothing 
to do with the conterminousness of different minds. There is not 
necessarily an identity of psychic content, even in this abstract sense, 
in the case of two minds which know the same object. Clearly the 
conterminousness of different minds consists in community of meaning 
and identity of logical relation, not in the presence of the same sen- 
sations and feelings.’ 

In the performance of its logical functions, pure experience appears 
in quite a different light. Ignoring the subjective and individual pre- 
supposition of his method, and starting from the supposed fact that 
the self-feelings (organic sensations, etc.) do not attach to experience 
in the character of an immediate datum, he proceeds to the position 
that pure experience is not an individual matter at all. ‘‘ It isa that, 


an Absolute, a ‘ pure’ experience on an enormous scale, undifferen- 


1«* A World of Pure Experience, II,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 564 ff. 


rofessor James himself admits that no such common content exists except in th 
Prof J imits that I tent t pt in the 
case of space. This exception, however, is clearly a confusion of psychological 
with mathematical space. This point has been amply shown by Dr. B. H. Bode, 


‘** Pure Experience’ and the External World,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. II, 


nr RLF 
pp. 128 ff. 
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tiated and undifferentiable into thought and thing.’’' Individual 


pure experiences are so many little absolutes. Time has no meaning 
for it and no question of its truth can be raised. It includes not only 
all actual experiences, but all possible experience.’ It is a bare X, 


having no structure or only an unknowable one. This, of course, is 
the means by which Professor James makes the sa/¢e morta/e from his 
subjective method to objectively valid cognitions. For the boast of 
humanism, that experience is self-containing and leans upon nothing,’ 
means really that it leans upon these absolute attributes of pure ex- 
perience. Knowledge becomes real only when our idea has actually 
terminated in a percept, an immediate datum of pure experience. 
This bit of pure experience is a ‘little Absolute’ which does not de- 
pend in the least on our reflective thinking, for the categories by 
which we think are merely inherited habits ; it is just /Aere, a bare fact, 
and that is all we can say about it. But surely the fact that it is there, 
that it corroborates and continues our thought, means something in 
regard to the nature of pure experience. If, as Professor James says, 
‘our knowledge is, for the most part, a speculative investment, though 


little . 
little for- 


the universe seldom protests our drafts,’ surely this is just as 
tuitous as the same condition in the commercial world Does it not 
argue a very definite structure in pure experience, and a structure 


which bears some assignable relation to the functions of human cogni 


tion? At any rate, it leaves the question open. Every question which 


transcendentalism asks regarding its Absolute is equally applicable to 

Professor James’s pure experience, considered as a logical assump 
° i 

tion. And not only are they applicable; they are equally necessary. 


Radical empiricism neither answers them nor excuses logic from an- 
swering them. 

The essential weakness of radical empiricism, then, is that it attempts 
to develop a logic and metaphysics from a point of view which entitles 
it only toa psychology. It continues not only the method but the 


vice of English empiricism. The present discussion is in no sense to 


" 1 
r 


be understood as a disparagement of the psychological method as 
such, which is unquestionably an indispensable way of looking at ex 


perience. Nor is it contended that there is any special set of mental 


functions which belongs to logic and lies outside the domain of psy- 
chology. Rather it may be said that, whenever knowledge is regarded 
'** How Two Minds Can Know One Thing,”’ Journal of / phy, Vol. Il, 
I IS! 
2«* Humanism and Truth,’’ J No. 52, pp. 470 fff. 
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as an occurrence in an individual experience, the inquiry is psycho- 
logical and not logical. The epistemological inquiry neglects pre- 
cisely this aspect of knowledge. Its concern is with knowledge as 
such, considered as the process of organizing experience in general, 
and accordingly, from this point of view, it cannot regard knowledge 
as a psychological occurrence at all; the function of cognition is re- 
garded as super-individual and as essentially in contact with a transsub- 
jective reality. The point I would insist upon is that a psychological 
treatment of the subjective processes underlying cognition cannot by 
any possibility solve the problems which confront the science of logic. 
Nothing but confusion can follow a failure to keep clearly in mind this 
fundamental difference of problem and of point of view. The as- 
sumption of an Absolute in logic and its rejection in psychology in- 
volves no antinomy, for the two sciences have different problems and 
must make different methodological assumptions. Nor do I mean to 
assert that the two sciences are absolutely and eternally separate, in 
the sense that they must develop in complete isolation. As is always 
the case with allied disciplines, the investigations of the one will prove 
significant for the other. No doubt, therefore, the development of a 
thoroughgoing functional view in psychology may have important re- 
sults for logic, though it is too early yet to foretell what changes in 
logical theory it may necessitate. On one point, however, we may rest 
with absolute assurance. The progress of the two sciences will not 
be in the direction of an indiscriminate application of their respective 
methods, or a confusion of the results we may reasonably expect to 


gain from each. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Die Philosophie im Beginn des swansigsten Jahrhunderts. Fest- 
schrift fiir Kuno Fischer unter Mitwirkung von B. Baucn, K. 
Groos, E. Lask, O. LiepMann, H. Rickert, E. TROELtTscnH, 
W. Wunpt. Band I. MHerausgegeben von W. WINDELBAND. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter’s Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1904.—pp. 
viii, 186. 

Apart from the interest attaching to its origin, this book has great 
value as a critical review of the movements of thought in the main 
philosophical disciplines during the nineteenth century. The names 
ity of the work. 





of the contributors are a sufficient guarantee of the qua 
In the first volume, now under review, although none of the contribu- 
tions disappoint one’s expectations, the present reviewer would call 
attention to the essays by Professors Wundt and Troeltsch as espe- 
cially noteworthy. Professor Wundt’s sketch of the development of 
psychology is a masterpiece, and Professor Troeltsch’s treatment of 
the philosophy of religion hardly falls below it. 

The volume opens with a graceful poem by Professor O. Liebmann. 
Then follows Professor Wundt’s essay on psychology. He begins by 
pointing out the resemblance between the middle of the eighteenth 
century and the present time in the existence of a wide-spread psycho- 
logical interest, and cites Goethe as the culminating instance of this 
interest. The prevailing tendency then, as shown in the popular 
psychology of the Wolffian school, was to intellectualize the entire 
soul-life, but the faculty-theory of that school was an attempt to do 
justice to the uniqueness of the various aspects of the soul. In the 
faculty-theory the soul is like a session of councillors over which the 
understanding presides, and into which it introduces unity. The 
English psychologists made the mechanics of association the basal 
principle of explanation, and, in Hartley and others, this psychical 
mechanics is simply a consequence of nerve-mechanics. This view 
is the representative of the tradition of a ‘ physiological psychology’ 
inherited from Descartes, and its final outcome is Gall’s Phrenology. 
The distinctive contribution of the nineteenth century is the doctrine 
of evolution, and however far removed from present psychology the 
great philosophical systems of the early part of that century may seem, 
they have contributed to our psychological thinking the idea of 
development according to law. This is true both of Schelling’s 
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Naturphilosophie and of Hegel’s Geistesphilosophie. Herbart’s psy- 
chical mechanics, on the other hand, is akin to English associationism. 
In its search for a single principle of explanation the latter theory 
breaks down. Its internal controversies reveal the ambiguity of its 
so-called laws of ‘ contiguity,’ ‘ resemblance,’ etc. 

Passing to the influence of natural science, Professor Wundt finds 
that psychology has gained nothing essential from brain anatomy and 
physiology, but much from the physiology of the senses. He con- 
siders the influence of Helmholtz on the treatment of the problems of 
perception to have been very fruitful. But Helmholtz was not, he 
says, a psychologist, and there was required more accurate psycholog- 
ical analysis. Fechner’s treatment of the problem of measurement in 
his Psychophystk prepared the way, and the extension of the idea to 
mental measurement in purely mental terms or standards has been 
fruitful in the formulation of the functional relations of psychical proc- 
esses, ¢. g., in the ‘time sense,’ the ‘span of consciousness,’ etc. In 
this way has come about an exact experimental analysis of complex 
mental processes, of which the general result is the recognition that 
every Vorsiellung is a new creation. This Wundt calls the Principle 
of Creative Resultants. Mind is, indeed, subject to law. It consti- 
tutes an ascending series of grades of function, and the mechanics of 
association can be traced everywhere, but are always insufficient to 
explain. Experiment, Wundt says, is simply a means of more accu- 
rate self-observation. 

The exact analysis of complex mental processes has brought about 
a revival and reform of the concept of apperception. The study of 
the connection of the complex processes of consciousness in the light 
of evolution leads to animal and child psychology, and finally to 
the comprehensive investigations of Vd/kerpsychologie. The genetic 
method is now being applied to language, art, myth, and religion. 
This genetic Vo/kerpsychologie is the offspring of Hegel’s philosophy, 
and the latter was hence the most powerful forerunner of psychology 
in its present dominating aims. 

In the second paper, on ‘‘ Ethik,’’ the author, Dr. Bruno Bauch, 
finds three types of fundamental ethical conviction prevailing at the 
present time. The first of these he calls ‘Ethical Dogmatism.’ 
Under this category he classes all systems of ethics which lay claim to 
a foundation in natural science and employ the methods of the latter. 
Ethical systems of this type are all naturalistic, biological. They will 
establish a fixed standard for conduct and their fundamental dogma is, 
‘Life is the highest good.’ ‘Their supreme moral principle is the 
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‘general weal,’ etc., and moral maxims express for them the ‘ needs 
of society.’ The outcome of this attitude is an ethics of conse- 
quences (£rfolgsethik). ‘The natural is the moral and ethics is 
applied biology. General moral principles are derived from the like- 
ness and constancy of the conditions of existence. The individual is 
viewed simply as biology views him, viz., as an oscillation about a 
general average. Dr. Bauch neatly says of this type of ethics that 
the normal is made normative. 

The second leading type of contemporary ethics is the ‘ immoral- 
istic’ individualism of Nietzsche. Nature teaches not the equality 
of all, but the dominance of the strong individual, and Nietzsche’s 
critique of naturalism is conclusive. His emphasis on the unique and 
non-repeatable character of the individual is right and important, and 
Nietzsche is not a naturalist. This idealistic strain comes out in the 
doctrine that his ‘ overman’ is to be master of his own passions. But 
Nietzsche mistakenly supposes that the refutation of biological ethics is 
the refutation of all ethics. 

The third type of ethical theory, to which Dr. Bauch himself 
adheres, he calls ‘critical ethics.’ This type recognizes the unique 
nature of the individual man, but it sees that mere power or strength 
supplies no principle of worth. Naturalism is unable to supply a 
standard of valuation ; and, since ethics is based on valuation, natural- 
ism is contradictory. The fundamental principle of critical ethics is 
the ‘autonomy of the will.’ Duty, appropriated as an inner principle, 
is the instrument of moral freedom. Ethical values are at once over- 
individual and absolutely individual. Rational personality is realized 
in obedience to these values. Society has an ethical value, since moral 
problems present themselves to individuals always in given social 
situations and the work of personality consists in transforming factual 
spheres of living into moral spheres. 

Professor Troeltsch begins his essay on the philosophy of religion 
with a disclaimer of rationalism. Reality in its inexhaustible fullness 
cannot be reduced to mere forms of thought. Lately the interest has 
been in the psychology and history of religion rather than in the 
epistemological and teleological-normative interpretation of religion. 
But the latter procedure is the fundamental one, and the works of 
Schelling, Schleiermacher, and Hegel are classical models for the 
philosophy of religion. Professor Troeltsch gives a critical review of 
materialism, positivism, evolutionary pantheism, pessimism, and of the 
view with which he has most affinity, viz., the subjective idealism of 
freedom represented by J. G. Fichte, Eucken, and others. Passing on 
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to questions of method, Professor Troeltsch says that the study of con- 
crete religion, and particularly of Christian theology, is indispensable 
to the philosophy of religion. He finds the fundamental concepts of 
theology to be revelation and miracle (primarily the spiritual miracle 
of inner, living experience). ‘The goal of theology is the formation 
of personal religious conviction ; but the philosopher of religion must 
take account of other religions, and the comparative study of religions 
involves a social psychology. But in comparative religion mere 
history is not enough. ‘There must be a principle of classification or 
evaluation of ‘higher’ and ‘lower.’ We must have, in other words, 
a philosophy of the history of religion, and this involves a doctrine of 
the essence of religion. ‘This need drives us into an analysis of the 
religious consciousness in its living forms in personal experience, in 
order that we may find both its universal characteristics and the laws 
of its individual variations. And here we must distinguish clearly 
between the psychological and epistemological methods. For the 
former, religion is an accidental play of psychological elements. But 
he metaphysical problems of validity and reality cannot be elimi- 
nated. The problem of freedom is here the central problem. For 
the life of the spirit consists in creations of a normative consciousness, 
which is beyond the mere existence of psychical states. The central 
principle is the unity of the normative consciousness in its various 
forms of functioning. Schleiermacher was near the truth in his con- 
ception of the unity of consciousness with its transcendental ground, 
and Eucken and Windelband are right in regarding religion as the 


clothing of our norms or ideals with the conviction of a metaphysical 


But religion is also concrete and historical, and the philosopher of 
religion must formulate a logic of history which takes account of the 
relation of the actual and the normative. A new treatment will con- 
sider the ground categories of inspiration and revelation, find a prin- 
ciple of historical valuation or philosophy of the history of religion, and 


deal with the f 


indamental problems, viz., freedom, sin, and evil. Our 
author believes that the philosophy of religion, in connection with 
theology, will lead to a normative faith based on historical religion. 

Professor Windelband’s review of logic is written with his accus- 
tomed perception of the essential points at issue and with his well- 
known clearness of expression. It perhaps suffers from too great 
brevity, and one is surprised to find no mention of the works of Bradley 
and Bosanquet. Professor Windelband conceives that the heart of 


logic is the doctrine of judgment. As philosophical theory, logic 
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therefore leads to epistemology and it culminates in the doctrine of 
the system of categories. Our author is constrained to admit that here 
the logical enquiry takes a metaphysical turn, especially with reference 
to the problems of transcendence and of causality. No important 
phases of logical theory are neglected in this survey. 

Amongst other things Professor Windelband emphasizes the prac- 
tical moment in judgment and the relation of the latter to acts of will, 
the distinction of the methods of natural science and history, etc. 
Equational logic he regards simply as a logical game. He remarks on 
the danger to logic from the application of the methods of genetic 
psychology. 

JosepH A. LEIGHTON. 


Hopart COLLEGE 


Studies in Philosophy Prepared in Commemoration of the Seven- 


ticth Birthday of Professor George Holmes Howison. (University 
of California Publications, Philosophy, Vol. I.) Berkeley, The 
University Press, 1904. — pp. 262. 


These papers are the work of Professor Howison’s former pupils. 
The twelve essays which the volume contains represent the full range 
of philosophical interests, touching upon various topics in metaphysics, 
ethics, zsthetics, logic, and the history of philosophy. With so wide 
a field to traverse, and with such a variety of subjects and differences 
in point of view, it will be impossible, within the limited compass of 
the present review, to enter upon any detailed description or critical 
comment. It will therefore be my endeavor merely to indicate briefly 
the main thesis of each paper, and any obvious points of criticism 
which its treatment may suggest. 

In general, it may be said that the various topics are treated in 
the light of the present day problems, and represent the stirrings of 
thought which are now in the world of philosophy moving on the face 
of the waters. 

The first essay, by Professor McGilvary of Cornell University, is on 
the ‘Summum Bonum.’ The author interprets the summum bonum 
in the comprehensive sense of the donum consummatum which em- 
braces the entire series of all the maxima dona for each moment of a 
man’s life. In the maxima bona of each man’s life, there are always 
two factors, the personal good, or goods, and at the same time the 
goods which are common to those who are members together of some 
community. Ethical life consists in and depends upon the proper 
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coérdination and adjustment of these two factors. In the sphere of 
their adaptation one to the other, Professor McGilvary distinguishes 
two kinds of obligation, the teleological, wherein the obligation to 
pursue the common good is due to the fact that it is a real good tothe 
individual, and the categorical, wherein the obligation, in so far as the 
individual does not desire the common good, is due to the pressure 
of other wills on his own. He says that ‘‘ man’s well-known re- 
sponsiveness to public pressure ’’ will fully account for the feeling of 
obligation (p. 25). ‘This is the weak point in his paper. The identi- 
fication of the feeling of obligation with the feeling of a social pres- 
sure is not at all satisfactory. Hesays: ‘‘ This obligation, in so far as 
the individual does not directly desire the common good, is due to the 
pressure of other wills on his own. What others regard as necessary 
to the attainment of their common good they will insist on, and this 
insistance will produce in the individual the feeling that he ought to 
pursue this good’’ (p. 24 f.). A little reflection will suggest many 
obvious instances wherein this relation does not hold. A man may 
feel the public pressure and respond to it through prudence or ex- 
pediency, and yet with a strong sense that he has violated his duty in 
thus weakly yielding. What ‘‘ others regard as necessary to the attain- 
ment of common good,’’ he may regard as positively detrimental to the 
same ; the pressure of their wills will therefore give rise to no sense 
of moral obligation. Moral obligation cannot be reduced to a feel- 
ing of mere pressure. ‘There must be some other essential factor or 
factors, for the pressure may be felt without the feeling of obligation, 
and the feeling of obligation may be felt without the pressure, and in- 
deed when the pressure is wholly in the opposite direction. 

The next paper is by Professor Mezes of the University of Texas, 
on ‘‘ The Essentials of Human Faculty.’’ ‘These essentials he finds in 
the ‘‘ volitional effort which makes possible choice, our original dif- 
ferentia, and which turns out to be the psychic correspondent, gradu- 
ally pruned and organized, of the physical strains and stresses inci- 
dent to erectness which itself conveniently sums up the physical 
differentiz’’ (p. 49 f.). This sentence represents the main thesis of 
the paper. ‘The author gives a very interesting account of the causal 
chain which connects the human animal in his developed state with 
his prehistoric ancestor of simian strain. ‘The earliest beginnings he 
finds ‘in tool use, and the search for tools, leading to a gradual change 
of forefeet into hands and the incentive to erectness and erectness 
in turn, to the germ of volitional effort which preconditioned choice 


and therefore sentence-construction, (p. 50). ‘These few illustra- 
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tions will suffice, perhaps, to indicate Professor Mezes’s general point of 
view and method of treatment. Of course, the erectness of our ape- 
like ancestors, the change of claws into hands, and the use of tools 
may have given rise to certain brain modifications and consequent 
psychical accompaniments ; but why overlook the possibility at least 
of a reversal of causal relations in such an account? May not these 
early changes have arisen primarily in higher centers, so that certain 
brain differences came to produce changes in power of bodily adap- 
tation resulting finally in the transformation of feet into hands and a 
growing erectness of stature? Exception also may be taken to the 
author’s making volitional effort the sole differentia of human faculty, 
but this would lead us far afield among the byways of pragmatism 
The next paper, by Professor George M. Stratton of Johns Hop- 
kins University, has the title, ‘‘ Some Scientific Apologies for Evil 
He reviews and criticises several theories which have been advanced to 
explain the origin of evil ; such as that evil is a necessary background 
in order to disclose, according to the law of contrast, the complete 
significance of the Good, or that evil is good in the making, the lower 
in its development into the higher, or that evil is misdirected good. 
Professor Stratton’s conclusion is that evil cannot be explained away, 
but remains a mystery, and that this very mystery itself creates a 


moral situation in the experience of each person which has profound 


significance. ‘*And so it is,’’ he says, ‘‘that Nature wears the 
expression of the Sphinx. She refuses to tell us that goodness is 
behind it all, but she quite as steadiastly refuses to say that our faith 
in the moral order of the world is vain. She shows us both sides 


impartially, and leaves us to our choice’’ (p. 71). 

The two following essays, ‘‘ Pragmatism and the a@ /friort,’’ by 
Charles Henry Rieber, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in the Uni 
versity of California, and ‘‘ Latter-Day Flowing Philosophy,’’ by 
Charles Montague Bakewell, Professor of the History of Philosophy 
in the University of California, may be classified together, inasmucl 
as they have a common point of view. Each author contends that 
the variable elements in experience cannot be made intelligible unless 
one is in possession of some fixed basal principle which serves as a 
constant element of reference and of interpretation. Professor Rieber’s 
paper presents a detailed criticism of modern pragmatism which pro- 
ceeds from this general point of view. His conclusion is contained in 
the closing words of his paper: ‘‘ Absolute truth is beyond our ken, 
says the pragmatist, and yet he is certain that we are on the track of 


it. This is the strangest and most elementary of all the paradoxes 
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that the pragmatists are uttering. All knowledge is merely relative to 
the particular situation in which it arises, and yet there is somewhere 
absolute truth. The goal of our human endeavors is generally out of 
sight, but we nevertheless know that we are moving towards that goal. 
To all of which I reply: Unless man does have some knowledge that 
goes to the very center of reality, and enables him to see by the light 
of the absolute intelligence, he has no right to say that he is on the 
track of truth’’ (p. 91). So also Professor Bakewell in somewhat the 
same strain: ‘‘And while the evaluating judgment, empirically 
regarded, is the judgment of the present moment, it gets its validity, 
and gains my confidence only in so far as I think it, however con- 
fusedly, as falling in the larger plan which is not merely now, nor 
was, nor will be, but eternally is’’ (p. 111 f.). While Professor Bake- 
well insists that in intellect rather than in will there is to be found 
the organizing principle that makes experience intelligible, neverthe- 
less this intellect he conceives as immanent in the process of experi- 
ence, and not merely transcendent. ‘The standard ultimately, he 
claims, resides in the life of the individual knower. ‘Thus his stand- 
point is in the main that of the ‘‘ personal idealism ’’ which Professor 
Howison has so ably championed. 

Three of the remaining papers may be grouped together, also be- 
cause of a common point of view: ‘‘Some Problems in Evolution 
and Education,’’ by Professor Ernest Norton Henderson, of Adelphi 
College; ‘‘ The Logic of Self Realization,’’ by Professor Henry 
Waldgrave Stuart, of Lake Forest College; ‘‘ Utility and the Ac- 
cepted Type,’’ by Theodore de Laguna, Assistant in Philosophy in 
Cornell University. That which these three papers have in common 
is the general principle of adaptation, applied to the several subjects 
which they treat. In Professor Henderson’s paper on Education, the 
problem presents itself as to the possibility of adapting the present 
needs of the child, as indicated by his capabilites and opportunities, to 
the accummulated experience of the race. Dr. de Laguna finds that 
the ethical history of each individual presents a series of like problems 
calling for an adaptation of a course of conduct indicated by the 
utility of the concrete instance to that felt to be obligatory as an ac- 
cepted type. Inthe ‘‘ Logic of Self-Realization,’’ Professor Stuart 
likewise insists on the constant need of adjusting the ‘‘ concepts or 
standards corresponding to particular recognized types of virtue and 
vice to the concrete particular ends of present desire’’ (p. 188). 
All three of these papers are wanting in the insistence upon some 
fixed standard of interpretation and reference which characterized so 
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emphatically the positions of Professor Rieber and Professor Bakewell. 
A few additional points of criticism may be touched upon briefly by 
way merely of suggestion. Professor Henderson, in speaking of the 
so-called culture-epoch theory of education, says that ‘‘so far as it 
has any value it is in that it directs attention to the problem of making 
the subject matter in each stage of the child’s training correspond to 
its aptitudes and interests at that time’’ (p. 123). On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that culture training does not have as its peculiar 
end at all, the discovering of that which corresponds to the child’s 
present aptitudes and interests. Its essential function and its peculiar 
value consist in developing aptitudes not yet disclosed, and in incit- 
ing new interests not even as yet imagined. It is its provocative nat- 
ure which gives the culture training its worth. It does not give the 
child what it wants. It creates new and larger needs. It is not the 
servant of the child, but rather a guide and prophet. 

Dr. de Laguna draws an analogy, in his paper, between ethics and 
zesthetics as regards the adjustment of the special case to the accepted 
type. As in ethics, so in art, there is an accepted type, and there is 
likewise the special case ‘‘a particularizing, exception-making prin- 


ciple which, like the principle of utility in morals, modifies the type 


to suit the occasion’’ (p. 212). The analogy in its broad features 
may be regarded in a certain sense as pleasing and suggestive. But it 


is certainly strained in its present application. For there is a radical 
difference which vitiates such an analogy. Originality in art and 
originality in morals regarded as deviation from a standard, cannot 
be interpreted in a like sense. A deviation from accepted canons 
may be justified by the genius of the artist; but no touch of genius 
can be recognized as a justifying plea in palliation of the conduct of 
one who has been a law unto himself in utter disregard of proved 
moral standards, even though it be the genius of a Napoleon. 
Professor Stuart has sought a standard of reference by which the 
several adjustments between the special case and the accepted type may 
be regulated. This he finds in that conduct which in any situation 
must be regarded by the person concerned as ‘‘ fna/ for the conditions 
under review, and permanent in time, as a habit or attitude so far as 
any future conditions now in prospect are concerned’’ (p. 189). 
Finality, as the characteristic content of the judgment of rightness 
and as a constant standard of reference, fails in this respect, that it is 
after all purely formal, and therefore so general as not to be of any 
practical use as a guide in the midst of conflicting lines of conduct. 
Moreover, finality in itself, and without reference to any other criterion 
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of rightness, is a variable and not therefore a standard in any sense of 
constant reference. Right conduct must of course appeal to one in its 
aspect of finality, but the bare element of finality does not discover to 
us the essential significance of right conduct itself. 

There is another paper on education, entitled ‘‘ Philosophy and 
Science in the Study of Education,’’ by Jesse Dismukes Burks, Prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School at Paterson, New Jersey. His posi- 
tion is one which will commend itself to all students of philosophy, 
namely, that there is no such thing, properly speaking, as a science of 
education or a philosophy of education. The present day writers 
on educational topics, he insists, show a lamentable need of clear 
notions concerning the true significance both of science and of phi- 
losophy. There is no doubt that a science falsely so called and a 
pseudo-philosophy have led to much confusion of thought and dark- 
ening of counsel among many modern theories of education. Mr. 
Burks would substitute for a philosophy of education a philosophy of 
life, which would serve to contribute both sanity and inspiration to 
those who are working in the field of education. 

‘*The Dialectic of Bruno and Spinoza,’’ by Professor Arthur 
Oucken Lovejoy of Washington University, is an historical study of 
the influences antecedent to the philosophical system of Spinoza, 
These influences he traces from the Neo-Platonic sources, through the 
scholastic philosophy and the philosophy of Bruno, to the final system- 
ization in Spinoza. In this development, Professor Lovejoy points 
out the initial difficulty which, in the process of the development itself, 
has never been overcome, namely, ‘‘ the contradiction of declaring 
the Absolute to be, on the one hand, simple, perfect, without rela- 
tions, immutable, and on the other hand both the necessary ground 
and inclusive whole of all the moving, changing, divided world of 
particular things in particular relations ’’ (p. 162 f.). 

This same contradiction emerges in Spinoza, and is alleviated only 
by treating one side of his conception of reality as mere appearance. 
Still it must not be overlooked that in the philosophy of Spinoza the 
origin of both sides of the contradiction is to be found in a single dia- 
lectical ground. Spinoza could not give up either side wholly without 
being false to his general method of thought. Professor Lovejoy finds 
that ‘‘in the end such a type of doctrine about reality will lapse 
vaguely or explicitly into the vain and unprofitable doctrine of the 
mere falsity and unreality of everything with which our human living 
is concerned or about which our human intellect can have knowledge ”’ 


(p. 174). 
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‘* A Theory of the Syllogism,’’ by Knight Dunlap, Instructor in 
Psychology in the University of California, is an attempt to formulate 
a theory which will apply equally well to the categorical, hypothetical, 
or disjunctive syllogisms. Mr. Dunlap regards the categorical proposi- 
tion as a disguised hypothethical, and therefore is able to describe the 
syllogizing process as follows: (1) A complex proposition; (2) a 
simple proposition which confirms or destroys one of the simple 
propositions contained either explicitly or implicitly in the complex 
proposition ; and (3) as a result, the affirmation or denial of the other 
simple proposition (p. 234). 

Mr. Dunlap thinks that a reformation of the syllogistic rules based 
upon this point of view will be of great value, as it will obviate the 
necessity of reference to ‘‘ clumsy transformations ’’ which occur in 
the traditional treatment of syllogistic procedure. Asa matter of fact, 
these ‘‘ clumsy transformations’’ are no longer thought necessary in 
the modern treatment of the syllogism, and they remain in our text- 
books on logic largely on account of their historic interest. As stages 
in the development of logical theory, they must always possess this 
interest at least, and nothing is gained if they are superseded by proc- 
esses quite as involved. 

The last essay in this series is ‘‘ The Basal Principle of Truth- 
Evaluation,’’ by Harry Allen Overstreet, Instructor in Philosophy in 
the University of California. We have seen that Professor Stuart, in 


’ 


his paper on the ‘‘ Logic of Self-Realization,’’ makes the test of 
rightness to consist in its finality; so here in a similar manner Mr. 
Overstreet finds the test of truth to be that ‘‘ meaning that is absolutely 
and finally maintained’’ (p. 251). This criterion of finality, how- 
ever, is not to be interpreted merely as that whose opposite is incon- 
ceivable ; for the opposite may be regarded simply as a ‘* partially 
excludent opposite.’’ The real test of finality is where the ‘‘ com- 


’ 


pletely excludent opposite ’’ is inconceivable ; for ‘‘ if we question the 
deliverance of the completely excludent opposite, our only legitimate 
result is 40 cease all thinking whatsoever’’ (p. 253). This principle 
is based upon the fundamental presupposition ‘‘ that truth is an abso- 


? 


lute uniformity, or self-maintenance of meaning’’ (p. 254). This is 
ly 


the basis of all inductive inference. It applies equally well, the 
author insists, as a test of the worth of our concrete experiences in the 
spheres of will and feeling, for at the last analysis ‘‘ the practical 
is always the theoretical in its fulfilment’’ (p. 261). This also is 
the truth of all evolutionism, for ‘‘ the real is the ultimately self-sus- 


taining and completely harmonious. That which disintegrates and 
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goes under involves unreality. Hence it is literally true that in the 


realm of real values only ‘ the fittest’ survive’’ (p. 262). 

This element of finality certainly marks an important and essential 
phase of the truth, but as a complete representation of the nature of 
truth it is too formal and bare, lacking specific content, and claiming 
a too exclusive function as the sole criterion of truth. It may not be 
superseded by any other, it is true, but it must share with others as 
well in discovering to us the full round of the truth. 

JoHN GRIER HIBBEN. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

System der Asthetik. Vion JouANNES VOLKELT. BandI. Munich, 

Beck, 1905. —pp. xvii, 592. 


This massive work, of which the first volume is at hand, in sumptu- 
ous typography and paper, following close after Lipps’s first volume, 
indicates that the time has come for more complete and elaborate 
formulations of the results of modern psychological methods in 
esthetics. 

Professor Volkelt is already known as one of the ablest writers on 
esthetics. Twenty-eight years ago he published a dissertation on the 
conception of the symbol, which was an important contribution to 
the discussion concerning the part of association in esthetic values. 
His popular lectures, 4sthetische Zettfragen, treated many of the cur- 
rent problems in the field of zsthetics with originality; and finally 
his book on the tragic, Das Tragische, formed by far the most elabor- 
ate and exhaustive treatise of that subject which had appeared. 
Numerous contributions to the periodicals have handled various phases 
of the general problems of zsthetics. These writings have shown 
that the author possesses the necessary equipment for his task. On 
the one hand, as students of the history of philosophy and of logic 
are aware, he has unusual ability in philosophic and psychological 
analysis. On the other hand, he has made himself at home in the 
productions of art. 

Evidence of this last is found on nearly every page of the volume 
before us in the illustrations which are given to nearly every aspect 
and subdivision of the esthetic analysis. Plastic art, painting, and 
literature are drawn upon in a manner which shows an extraordinary 
range of acquaintanceship and skill in noting the particular shadings 
of effect. The intimate relation between psychological analysis and 
artistic material is one of the striking features, perhaps the most 
valuable feature, of the book. 
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A second is found in the catholicity of the standpoint. This is not 
merely indicated in the preface, but consistently maintained. The 
significance of what earlier writers have discovered is recognized, 
while at the same time it is reinterpreted in the light of the more 
psychological methods of to-day. In detail, the author states that he 
will seek to unite the standpoint of modern psychology with that ap- 
preciation for the deeper significance of the esthetic which character- 
ized the school of speculative esthetics at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. He will try to unite a valuation of the motor and 
common sensations with the valuation of the more ideal and subtle 
experiences. Mood and feeling, on the one hand, content and idea, on 
the other, will be considered. Beauty of art will be brought into re- 
lation with the other values of civilization. 

The plan of the work shows, to a considerable degree, the author’s 
conception of the method of esthetics. In the first volume, after a 
brief introductory discussion of methods, the two main divisions are 


the psychological or descriptive foundation of esthetics, and the 


normative foundation of zsthetics. These, while successive, are logi- 
cally interdependent. A‘sthetics must be psychological. At the 


same time, when we ask what phenomena we are to analyze, we see at 
once the necessity for the normative consideration. Only as we have 
some criterion for what is to be regarded as zsthetic, and what not, 
can we select the material for description. The second volume 
promises, in the first place, an examination of the different species of 
the zsthetic, such as the sublime, the beautiful, the characteristic, the 
comic ; then the theory of art in general; the relation of art to 
civilization ; a metaphysics of esthetics; the esthetics of natural 
types ; and, finally, a section upon the esthetics of the particular arts. 

In the section devoted to the descriptive or psychological founda- 
tion of zsthetics, particular attention is given to the relation of mean- 
ing to the immediate sense impression, to the conception of the symbol, 
including a discussion of association, and to the relationship of feeling 
to idea. Any treatise on esthetics at the present day must take up 
the question of Linfiihlung. With Vischer, Lotze, Siebeck, Groos, 
Cohn, Stern, Witasek, and Lipps, Volkelt recognizes as important the 
experience which has been described by the various names of Zin/iih- 
lung, Sympathie, Miterleben, Nacherleben, innere Nachahmung, Besee- 
lung, etc. He points out, however, that the experience is not exclu- 
sively esthetic. ‘This would seem to prevent Zin/iih/ung from being 
made so fundamental a characterization of the esthetic experience as 
we find to be the case, for example, in Lipps. Numerous distinctions 
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are made within the general experience covered by this term, and 
special attention is given to the question whether the experience is to 
be’brought psychologically under the conception of association. On this 
point, the author repeats his conviction set forth in his essay, referred 
to above, Der Symbolbegriff. Association, in his view, implies too 
much a relating of what is external. ‘The esthetic object has feeling 
and image united in a way which can better be characterized by the 
term ‘fusion’ than by the termassociation. ‘‘ The feeling unites with 
the perception in such a way that it enters into an inner unity with it. 
While I feel I master the perceptive or imaging activity, and reshape 
it and transform it internally in conformity with my feeling ; in imag- 
ing and perceiving I am not performing a process side by side with 
the process of feeling, but the perceptive or imaging expression of 
consciousness is at the same time an expression of feeling. My imag- 
ing is a process characterized by feeling, and my feeling is one that 
expresses itself in imagery. It is, therefore, an nfuitive unity’’ (p. 
245). This passage seems to me to state an important principle, and 
one which is capable of even further application than the author 
himself gives it. It suggests that the whole perceptive-imaginative 
process is much more intimately dependent upon feeling than is ordi- 
narily recognized in psychology. Experiments which the present 
writer has made with regard to imagery that is regarded by the sub- 
ject as distinctly zsthetic, seem to show that the greater ‘ vividness’ 
which is usually found in such imagery, is experienced not only as a 
feeling by itself, but also as affecting color and tone and form ; and 
while this would naturally have greater play in the case of poetry, 
where the opportunity for subjective shaping is greater, it may well be 
present to some degree in the arts of form, or in the formation of 
any zsthetic image. 

In the third section, ‘‘ The Normative Foundation of Aésthetics,’’ the 
author states what he considers to be the essential characteristics of 
esthetic value and attitude. He opposes the view that the character- 
istic of the zsthetic is to be found in any single aspect. Neither the 
conscious illusion of Lange, nor the sympathy of Lipps, nor the imi- 
tation of Groos, nor the ‘ purely intensive living-over’ of Cohn, not 
to speak of other principles set up by past and present ezstheticians, 
seems to him an adequate or exclusive characterization. He sides 
rather with Fechner in holding to a plurality of zsthetic laws. The 
zsthetic experience in the full sense is a complex which finds, in the 
author’s view, four aspects or ‘ norms.’ 

A novel and interesting variation in the treatment of these norms is 


a  - 
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that each receives a twofold statement, objective and psychological. 
They are proposed as follows: (1) Stated psychologically, the first 
norm is, perceiving or imagining in such a fashion that the process 
shall be suffused with feeling ; stated objectively, the union of form 
and content. This gives occasion for the discussion and criticism of 
formalistic esthetics. It is noted that certain branches of art have a 
predominance of content and others of form. (2) Stated objectively, 
the second norm is that of the humanly significant content ; psycho- 
logically this means a widening of the imaging and feeling process in 
the direction of the typical. (3) The third norm, in psychological 
statement, is the lowering of the feeling of reality, — what Schopen- 
hauer called will-less contemplation; in objective statement, the 
wsthetic as the world of semblance. This gives occasion for a dis- 
cussion of the relation of the zsthetic to play, and to the various 
aspects emphasized especially by Lange. (4) The fourth norm, in 
psychological statement, is that of the heightening of the relating 
activity ; stated objectively, the zsthetic object is an organic unity. 

Students of the history of zsthetics will recognize these various 
characteristics as presented singly or in different combinations by 
writers since Plato, and in varying degree they are probably present 
in zsthetic experience. Whether they are to be taken as the exclusive 
characteristics, is another question. It seems to the present writer 
that it is rather a question of emphasis. 

James H. Turts. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Kant. Sechzehn Vorlesungen gehalten an der Berliner Univer- 
sitit von GEORG SIMMEL. Leipzig, Verlag von Duncker und Hum- 
bolt, 1904.—pp. vi, 181. 

Many American students who have heard Professor Simmel at the 
University of Berlin, and a still larger number of readers who are ac- 
quainted with his published works, will welcome the announcement 
of the present volume. The lectures were originally given before 
students of all faculties during the winter of 1902-3. The purpose of 
the book, it is explained, is not historical but purely philosophical ; 
and the form of exposition was determined by the wish that the lec- 
tures might serve as an introduction to philosophy in the sense of pre- 
senting the significance of Kant’s philosophical inquiries for the 
abiding problems of life, ‘‘ interpreting the ‘ Schulbegriff’ of his phi- 
losophy through its ‘ Weltbegriff.’ ’’ 

The general verdict of readers will, I think, place less emphasis 
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upon this aspect of the work than the author himself may have done. 
Instructive and stimulating as Professor Simmel’s discussions will 
always be found, it was hardly possible within the limits of these lec- 
tures so to subordinate the wealth of historical material as to give space 
for systematic construction. ‘This end has been more nearly realized 
in the latter half of the volume, where the practical side of Kant’s phi- 
losophy falls under survey. Here the lecturer’s own ethical and 
sociological thinking tends to break through the historical material 
and hold the reader’s attention. But, asa whole, the lectures stand as 
a spirited presentation of Kant’s leading thoughts, freed from the 
more perplexing technicalities and related to the intellectual problems 
of our own day. ‘Those who are acquainted with the writer’s powers 
of exposition and criticism hardly need assurance that the task has 
been ably executed. Few brief expositions of Kant’s philosophy dis- 
play so clearly and yet subtly the play of his individuality, the limita- 
tions of his spiritual horizon, the relations in which he stood to the 
thought of his own time and to that of the century which has suc- 
ceeded, or the true meaning and greatness of his work. 

One feature of Kant’s philosophy which Professor Simmel empha- 
sizes throughout as fundamental is its intellectualism. Against the 


not for the sake of thought, but 


view that represents him as reflecting, 


for the sake of practical interests, it is insisted that Kant and his 
system are completely intellectualistic. His interest was in showing 
that ‘‘ the norms valid for thinking are valid for all spheres of life ’’ 
(p. 5). While it is true that the moral will alone determines the 
worth of men, ‘‘ the morality of the will is determined solely by a 
logical norm.’’ ‘* The unremitting rigor of his morality arises from 
his logical fanaticism, which seeks to force upon the total content of 
life the form of mathematical exactness’’ (p. 6). It is pointed out 
that, quite in keeping with this fundamental trait, Kant disregards 
those phases of the moral life which do not readily yield themselves 
to intellectual categories. ‘The daily, and, if one may so say, the 
coarser phenomena of morality, are his problem. ‘* He handles with 
unequalled power and insight every fact of morality which is accessi- 
ble to the most general concepts. But all deeper and more intricate 
questions of ethics, the finely drawn conflicts, the complications of 
feeling, the dark forces within us before whose moral valuation we often 
stand perplexed, — all this seems to have been unrecognized by the 
very philosopher who, in the observation of the activity of human 
thought, penetrated to its deepest, most delicate, and refined func- 


tions ’’ (p. 6). 
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The first and second lectures give a very clear analysis of rationalism 
and empiricism, and of their relations to the Critical Philosophy. 
Dealing with the form of space and the non- Euclidean geometry, the 
author points out that it was a total misconception on the part of 
Helmholtz to regard the conceivability of spaces in which the Eucli- 
dean axioms do not hold as a refutation of the Kantian view of the 
universality and necessity of the spatial form of our perceptions. 
‘*For Kant’s @ priori form means simply universality and necessity 
for the world of experience, not a logical, absolute validity, but a 
validity only for the sphere of perceptible objects’’ (p. 18). Simi- 
larly the law of causality is not the conceptual, consciously elabor- 
ated law of reflective thought, but is rather the function which orders 
all relations of events. This forms the ‘‘ kernel of the Kantian ideal- 
ism.” The I is ‘‘ nothing but the function which effects all this.’’ 
‘* The function which bears our knowable world has not itself in turn 
a bearer, the I exhausts itself in its function, it is simple activity, it 
itself, as well as the world by which it lives, . . . has no being in the 
sense of a stable substance, but exists as becoming, a restless forma- 
(p. 48). 

The cultural influence of Kant has proceeded from his idealism as 


tion, transformation, self-development ’ 


expressed in the familiar form, ‘The world is my idea.’ But dia- 
metrically opposed conceptions of the world and of life have at- 
tached themselves to the same formula. On the one side, expansive 
and energetic natures have seen in it an expression of their own ideal. 
‘If, then, the world is my idea, my idea is also the world. I am its 
lord, in me is room for it, outside of me is nothing’’ (p. 45). But 
it has equally served as the watchword of resigned and pessimistic 
spirits: ‘* The world is my idea, — its reality, the unveiled truth of 
things is for me forever unattainable; I am imprisoned within the 
narrow limits of my idea; the realm of being, towards which the 
spirit reaches out, withdraws before it like the fruit before the hand of 
Tantalus’’ (pp. 45 f.). 

Professor Simmel urges that the opposition which Kant recognizes 
between thing-in-itself and phenomenon exists only within the process 
of representation, and is not an absolute distinction between this 
process and that which lies outside of it. Applying this interpreta- 
tion to the old question concerning the right by which Kant, after 
expressly denying the applicability of the category of cause to things- 
in-themselves, describes sense-impressions as caused by the thing- 
in-itself, he answers that by the causation of our impressions only 


an inner quality of the impressions themselves is expressed. They 
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come to our consciousness in that characteristic manner which we 
describe as ‘ passivity’ or ‘ receptivity,’ which is distinguishable from 
that ‘coloring’ of thought which marks the feeling of creative, 
spontaneous activity. The Ding-an-sich is strictly a ‘Grenzbegriff.’ 
jut later Kant, we are told, gave to the simple limits of knowledge 
an independent existence, and made them ‘‘the bearer of certain 
qualities.’’ Thus he came to use the word Ding in more than one 
sense. ‘*‘ The Ding-an-sich has become, as it were, the store room 
from whose inexhaustible supplies one has satisfied all metaphysical, 
ethical, esthetic, and religious needs’’ (p. 139). 

Professor Simmel is far more critical towards Kant’s ethical than 
towards his epistemological theory. Showing the failure of Kant’s 
attempt to formulate a strictly universal law of conduct, he finds in 
modern life an effort to reach what ‘‘ one must call the individual 
law ’’ (p. 107). ‘Theconception ofa law ‘‘ which in its nature is valid 
for the individual as such ’’ has its source in one of the values which 
the nineteenth century may be said to have established, and which 
involves a different statement of the social ideal: ‘‘the reciprocal 
perfection of individual beings in place of the uniformity which, if 
not the consequence, is yet, as we shal] see, the presupposition of 
the demand for a law universally valid’’ (p. 108). 

The concept of happiness, as it appears in Kantian ethics, receives 
discussion in its various phases. The error of popular interpretation, 
which would represent Kant as holding the view that an act cannot 
be moral and at the same time productive of happiness to the agent, 
is well exposed. Obviously it is in the interests of knowledge that 
the categories of happiness and morality are made mutually exclusive. 
For when, in the motivation of a given act, the desire for happiness is 
present, one can never know whether the act was done for the sake of 
happiness or of duty. It is thus Kant’s intellectualism, to suggest 
again the author’s contention, which is the source of his ethical 
rigorism. 

An essential limitation in Kant’s ethical theory is seen in his reduc- 
tion of all motives to the alternatives, ‘‘ morality or egoistic happi- 
ness.’” His rationalism took no note of impulses ‘‘ of a lower as well 
as of a higher order, which release their pent-up energies in our action, 
and ask not at all, or only quite secondarily, concerning the success 
of the action determined by them’’ (p. 116). He also disregarded 
the manifold variety in the feelings of satisfaction, and formed a purely 
abstract notion of happiness by ruthlessly excluding all differences. 
Professor Simmel, for his own part, strongly emphasizes the differences 
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in the quality of pleasures. He says: ‘‘ In spite of all, men do often 
prefer the lesser to the greater pleasure, without thinking at all of 
morality or leaving the field of pleasure, interests, in the feeling that 
the one, being pure, is more worthful than the other and compensates 
for its quantitative deficiency ’’ (p. 118). Although Professor Simmel, 
as is well known, has little sympathy with any form of English Utili- 
tarianism, Mill himself could not have desired a more unequivocal 
affirmation of his own distinction of quality in pleasures. 
The discussion of Kant’s doctrine of freedom depends for its essen 

tial features upon the author’s interpretation of the thing-in-itself. 
Freedom has primarily, like the thing-in-itself, a purely negative mean- 


ing. It has ‘‘only the name in common’’ with freedom of the will 
interpreted as a power of contrary choice. But the same ambiguity 
and double meaning attends the use of the term as was found in the 
case of the thing-in-itself. The functional freedom of the will is trans- 
ferred to the substantial thing-in-itself of our own being, and the same 
error is committed as when the functional quality of our sensations, by 
virtue of which they appear to consciousness as passive or produced, 
is referred to a substantial thing-in-itself as its cause. In its real 
meaning freedom is obedience to the law which man gives to himself, 
—a rejection of every principle of action external to his own person- 
ality. It has value like the other regulative concepts, which ‘‘ save us 
as well from an empty idealism as from a resigned naturalism.’’ 
‘* For in that they justify us in living and learning ‘as if’ we could 
attain the absolute ends, ‘as if’ the absolute norms were valid, they 
preserve the whole worth of the absolute and transcendent in its func- 
tion, which is to be the meaning, master, and guide of the relative and 
empirical’ (p. 153). 

With the many other topics discussed in these lectures it is impos- 
sible to deal in the limits of the present notice. Naturally on such 
debatable ground as is here traversed there are not a few points on 
which readers will differ from the author in matters of interpretation 
or valuation. I find a number of such points in my own notes, but I 
have suppressed them in order to indicate by translation of brief pas- 


sages somewhat more fully the spirit and method in which the famil- 


iar problems of Kantian philosophy are here so freshly treated. 
WALTER G. EVERETT. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
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Logic, Deductive and Inductive. By JouN GRIER HIBBEN. New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. xvi, 439. 


Of the two parts of this book, the second was published as a separate 
volume in 1896 under the title /nductive Logic, and was at that time 
noticed in the pages of the Review.' The treatment of Deduction, which 
forms the first portion of the volume, isnew. When thus united, these parts 
afford aclear and comprehensive account of the generally accepted body of 
logical doctrines. The very attractive appearance which the publishers 
have given to the book increases the favorable impression which the 
reader at once receives of its contents. 

Professor Hibben has evidently had in mind the needs of students, and 
has written this volume primarily as a text-book. He has therefore had 
to face the difficult problem of transforming and restating the doctrines of 
the older logic in the light of the epistemology of the present day. The 
method of solution which he has adopted, of discussing in introductory 
chapters the general nature of thought and of its most fundamental forms, 
and also of bringing in the newer point of view whenever possible through- 
out his discussion, is admirable, and in the main has been very success- 
fully carried out. As a consequence, the author has frequently been able 
to reinterpret, and thus to render significant and justify afresh the distinc- 
tions and classifications of formal logic, without departing radically from 
the customary treatment of deductive reasoning. Illustrations of this may 
be found everywhere throughout the book, but the chapters on ‘ Defini- 
tion,’’ ‘‘ Division and Classification,’’ and ‘‘ The Negative Judgment”’ 
seem to me especially noteworthy in this respect. 

Although adopting in the main the usual divisions of the traditional 
treatment, as has been said, Professor Hibben introduces some modifica- 
tions and additions that are not unimportant. For example, he treats the 
universal and the individual judgment as the fundamental forms, and 
represents the particular judgment only as a quantitative or incidental 
modification. It is to be remarked, however, that the particular judgment 
holds its usual place in the treatment of the syllogism, and that notwith- 
standing the author's clear and satisfactory account of inference, he has 
reproduced the forms of the traditional syllogism, which are based on the 
purely extensional interpretation of concepts, and where the various terms 
are related in a quasi-mechanical way as wholes and parts. To criticise 
the book for this, however, would be unfair; for, so far as I know, no 
more satisfactory method of analyzing and classifying arguments has yet 


been proposed. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the traditional 


‘Vol. V, pp. 664 f. 
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syllogistic forms do contain an important element of truth, though they 
are obviously inadequate to represent the real function of thinking. It 
seems to me, however, that it would have been well to point out in some 
detail wherein the formal account fails, and where its fundamental assump- 
tions and conceptions are inadequate and fall short in the light of the chap- 
ter on the ‘‘ Nature of Inference,’’ and the systematic totality of parts which 
it necessarily presupposes. An addition to the usual treatment is given in 
in the chapters entitled ‘‘ A Generalization of Immediate Inference,’’ and 
‘« Extra-Syllogistic Reasoning.’’ The former shows an ingenious method, 
which the author has worked out, of representing all the possible trans- 
formations of any proposition in a form analogous to the Aristotelian 
square of opposition. 

As the volume has been written primarily as a text-book, it should be 
judged mainly in the light of that purpose. And from this standpoint it 
has much to recommend it. It is comprehensive and accurate in state- 
ment, systematic and free from trifling and irrelevant subtleties. More- 
over, it contains a valuable set of logical exercises in which the place of 
the time-worn examples that contribute much toward giving logic a scho- 
lastic and artificial air has been supplied by arguments dealing with topics 
that are more interesting and real at the present day. On the other hand, 
the discussions of the early chapters seem to me somewhat too difficult and 
technical to afford the beginner the guidance he needs. This is some- 
thing, however, that can only be proved by actual experience ; and, in 
any case, it is doubtless a mistake to attempt to simplify any serious sub- 
ject so that he who runs may read, —in other words, so that it may be 
apprehended and found ‘interesting’ by students who are destitute of intel- 
lectual interests and whose minds have never been disciplined by any real 
effort. 

When we look at the book without direct reference to its use in the class- 
room, however, one finds, I think, some points of difficulty. The most 
fundamental, and the only one I shall be able to mention, concerns the 
general theory and treatment of the nature of thought. What seems to me 
to be lacking is some general conception that would exhibit the unitary rela- 
tion of the various stages of the whole process. This might have been 
gained by starting with Judgment as the primary and central function of 
thinking and tracing the different phases and modifications of its course of 
evolution. As the discussion stands, the relation between the Concept and 
the Judgment does not seem altogether clear. There is not space here to 
quote passages ; but, in the first two chapters, Conception seems to bea 
process that precedes and prepares the way for Judgment, though in the 


third chapter we are explicitly told that concepts only exist as elements in 


a judgment. It is doubtless true that in every judgment we always start 
from a concept, and that concepts are, as Professor Hibben says, poten- 
tial judgments. But it is equally true that they are themselves the 


products of previous judgments, and not merely bricks or material prepared 
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for the judgment by some distinct and independent kind of logical activity. 
It would have greatly simplified the discussion, and would surely be truer 
to experience, to begin with a cognitive consciousness that has from the first 
the form of a judgment. It would then have been possible to bring the 
various forms and stages of thinking more clearly into relation as modifi- 
cations of a single function. 


Lac 


Kants Ethik: Einfiihrung in thre Hauptprobleme und Beitrige zu 
deren Lisung. Von AuGuST MESSER. Leipzig, Veit & Comp., 1904. 
— pp. xii, 606. 


This book of Professor Messer’s is designed as an introduction to the 
complete study of Kant’s moral philosophy, and it must be confessed that, 
both so far as matter and manner are concerned, it more than adequately 
fulfils its purpose. There is a complete historical presentation of the 
development of Kant’s views on the nature of the moral and social world 
from the days of the influence over him of the views of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson and Hume and Rousseau, and his attempt to combine these 
views with those of the Wolffian philosophy, to the days of the beginnings 
and the culmination of the critical period, and also a presentation of the 
development of Kant’s views on the subject of human freedom. A ser- 
viceable analysis is also given of Kant’s chief ethical writings, and a com- 
parison made between the Mefaphysic of Morals and the Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason. The chief problems that arise out of Kant's ethical philoso- 
phy are also considered in the light of the special literature upon the sub- 
ject that has appeared in Germany, and a long, careful chapter is devoted 
to the discussion of Kant’s theory of the Summum Bonum and the ‘ Postu- 
lates’ of the Practical Reason. And the volume concludes with chapters 
upon the relation of leading ethical tendencies of the present time to the 
teaching of Kant. 

Seeing that the chief feature of the book is thus the presentation of ethical 
material from Kant himself, it is not necessary to present an outline of this 
in a mere report like the present. The result of the whole is to show the 
superficiality of some of the merely partial or dialectical interpretations of 
Kant's moral philosophy, and also the extent to which one may be, — with 
Dr. Messer himself, —in substantial agreement with Kant as to the main 
facts of the moral consciousness of mankind. So far as the charge of 
rigorism or asceticism is concerned, it is not, Professor Messer shows, the 
existence and operation of the inclinations and the feelings that are to be 
overcome according to Kant, but only their undue influence in the matter 
of our knowledge of moral distinctions. Another important feature of the 
book is the careful examination and presentation of the grounds and sources 
of Kant’s ideas as to the Postulates of the Practical Reason. This leads 
Dr. Messer to the result that we cannot remain faithful to the fundamental 
ideas of Kant's ethics and accept his theory of the highest good and the 
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doctrine of the postulates that is founded upon it, —a conclusion that makes 
the reader wish that the book had been made even more useful by the 
addition of a chapter or two on the relation of Kant's ethical teaching to 
his philosophy as a whole, and on the question whether the two can be 
very weil kept apart. Some such careful presentation of the development 
of Kant’s views on the pure and the practical uses of the reason as is 
given of his views on freedom would have been most valuable, and would, 
perhaps, have set in an even clearer light the substantial independence 
(of both philosophy and science) that accrues to ethical science from Kant’s 
treatment. And then again the relation of Kant’s ethics to other leading 
tendencies might, perhaps, have taken more cognizance of the views of 
thinkers other than German. Still, as I have already indicated, Dr. Messer 
has given us an indispensable book so far as Kant's ethics is concerned 
and the important German literature upon that subject ; and this is saying 
a very great deal indeed. 
W. CALDWELL. 
McGILL UNIVERSITY. 


Kants Revolutionsprinzip ( Kopernikanisches Prinzi~f). Eine exakte 
Lisung des Kant-Humeschen Erkenntnisproblems, insbesondere des 
Problems der ‘Erscheinung’ und des ‘ Ding-an-sich.’ Von ERNST 
Markus. Herford, Verlag von W. Menckhoff, 1902.—pp. vii, 181. 


This work represents an attempt to show that, within the limits which 
Kant himself fixed for his Critical Philosophy, it possesses the character 
of exact science and is capable of proof no less convincing than that which 
the mathematician or physicist offers for his own principles. The scien- 
tific character claimed for Kant’s philosophy depends upon the fact that 
his doctrine consists essentially of a frior? propositions which are of the 
nature of postulates and axioms. The author openly declares himself at 
war with the interpretation of writers like Paulsen and Vaihinger, who 
maintain that Kant’s teaching contains manifest contradictions, and that 
metaphysics as an exact science is impossible. He even declares that, 
were he convinced of the truth of their view, he would cease to attach any 
value to Kant’s work and to metaphysics generally. 

The title of the monograph, Revolutionsprinzi~, is based upon the 


familiar statement in the preface to the second edition of the Critgue that 


we should try the assumption that objects must conform to the nature of 


the mind. The earlier part of the work is devoted to an attempt to estab- 
lish the absolute validity of the a frior7 factors in knowledge. 

Under a principle which the author calls “ the dynamic identity of real- 
ity," he seeks to give concrete expression to Kant’s idea of objective unity. 
The principle means that the objective validity of the categories is the 
necessary presupposition of the objective unity of nature, and hence is the 
presupposition of all experience. The categories are native to, or in- 
herent in the self, in the sense that they rest upon an ‘elementary log- 
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ical spontaneity’ which belongs to consciousness ‘‘as elasticity to steel or 
growth to the body’’ (p. 32). In fact, we are compelled, it is maintained, 
to recognize an ‘a priori organism’ with its appropriate ‘organa.’ These 
‘organa’ correspond to the groups of a friori elements in Kant’s sys- 
tem. Phenomena are for Kant not within the consciousness thus organ- 
ized, but are rather ‘dynamic modifications ’ of it. 

it is not, and cannot be, matter of insight why particular elements in 
consciousness are a priori; but that they are so, is clear. Equally clear is 
it that, once discovered, they must be recognized as determining the form 
of all objects of experience, and so of nature as a whole. Indeed, only 
that is nature which assumes the form of the ‘a friori organism.’ ‘All 
else is not nature, for it remains unknowable"’ (p. 170). 

Considerable space is devoted to an attempt to refute the charge that 
Kant disregarded his own prohibition of the transcendent application of the 
causal category by speaking of the Ding-an-sich as the cause of phenom- 
ena. The author maintains that Kant recognized two distinct types of 
causality, —the empirical or phenomenal causality of the understanding, 
and the metempirical or intelligible causal principle of reason. Regard 
for this two-fold and often ambiguous use of the term causality, would 
free Kant, it is held, from the charge of self-contradiction at the point 
noted. 

It is impossible in a brief notice to deal with many of the problems dis- 
cussed in this work with its numerous notes and supplements. The author 
is prone to believe that no one before him has fully understood Kant, or ap- 
preciated the value of his philosophy. The final paragraph of the book 
may be quoted as characteristic of his attitude. ‘‘ Wir haben in Kant 
einen Geist vor uns, dem kein anderer vergleichbar ist. Er hinterliess 
uns eine neue vollkommene Wissenschaft, ohne dass wir bis jetzt es wuss- 
ten. Es ist an uns, nunmehr das zu erwerben und uns zu eigen zu machen, 
was dieser Kopernikus der Metaphysik uns hinterliess. Es ist an der Zeit, 
denn iiber hundert Jahre sind bereits nutzlos verstrichen,’’ 


WALTER G. EVERETT. 
BROWN UNIVERSITY, 


Kant und die Platonische Philosophie. Von THEODOR VALENTINER. 
Heidelberg, Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1904. — pp. vii, 
94. 

It is not easy to determine the precise extent to which Kant was ac- 
quainted with Plato's philosophy at first hand. But, without attempting 
to give an exact answer to this question, it is possible to indicate the chief 
relations, both of opposition and kinship, between the systems of the two 
thinkers. This, in brief, is the aim of the present work. The author's inter- 
pretation of Plato is based largely upon Zeller and Windelband, while his 
view of Kant suggests a careful study of Paulsen and Erdmann. 

The first chapter, entitled Phainomena und Noumena, deals with the more 
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obvious relations growing out of the dualism common to both Plato and 
Kant. Thesecond chapter, Der Ursprung der Vernunfterkenninisse, gives 
a more fundamental treatment of the problems of epistemology as they 
existed for each thinker. While for Plato the reality of the concept requires 
no vindication, since it belongs to the very nature of a concept to exist, for 
Kant the reality of @ frior? judgments is grounded in the fact that the 
sciences exist as organized bodies of certain knowledge. According to 
Plato, we possess in the concepts something which we have not acquired 
through the senses, but which must be sought in another realm, that of 
reason. Similarly for Kant there is knowledge which does not arise from 
experience and which must be explained as the function of reason itself. 
The obvious differences in the explanation which each gives of the origin 
of the rational element in knowledgeare noted. The writer calls attention 
to Kant’s own statement that the doctrine of reminiscence as given by Plato 
is ‘‘a kind of explanation of the possibility of a Jrior? knowledge,’’ an 
explanation which Kant elsewhere —in the well-known letter to Marcus 
Herz of February, 1772 — characterizes as a ‘‘ deus ex machina.” 

The general contents of the succeeding chapters may be indicated by 
their titles: Odjectiver und transcendentaler Idealismus, Die Idee bet Kant, 
Vernunft und Moral, and Die genetische und die paradigmatische Betrach- 
tungsweise. The interest of the book culminates in the chapter on lernun/t 
und Moral. Here the kinship of Plato and Kant is made to appear closer 
than at any other point. And this kinship exists in spite of the fact that 
the opposition between dogmatic and critical thinking culminates in the 
different estimates which, within the sphere of knowledge, they respectively 
give to the ‘ideas of reason.’ While for Plato they yield the most real 
and certain knowledge, for Kant the science which should attempt to treat 
the sphere of the ‘ideas’ as one of knowledge would be but a ‘logic of 
illusion.’ Yet ‘‘on the heights of pure morality the two philosophers 
journey together’’ (p. 77). As for Plato the idea of the Good is the high- 
est concept, so for Kant the practical use of reason has precedence over 
the speculative. And with both philosophers action according to reason is 
alone virtuous. 

If the book contains little that is new, it presents a thoroughly readable 
and systematic treatment of the historical problem proposed for discussion. 

WALTER G. EVERETT. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


Time and Reality. By Joun E. Booptin. (Psychological Review, Mono- 
graph Supplement, Vol. VI, No. 3.) New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. — pp. v, I19. 

The thesis which it is sought to establish in this essay is that ‘‘the fee/- 
ingness of process, not ‘the duration of process,’ furnishes us with the real 
time content. Time is indeed involved as a character in our perceptual 
experience ; but it neither is nor could be perceived simply "’ (p. 13). 
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‘« Time, then, must be defined as non-being, not relative non-being merely, 
which has to do with difference at different points of reality, but absolute 
or dynamic non-being, as rea] and ultimate as the habit or structure aspect, 
which it makes relative and which in turn limits and defines it. The ulti- 
mate nature of reality must be defined as a habit-taking time-process ; or, 
emphasizing the structure aspect, such is reality that time creeps into all 
our systems of truth and falsifies them, necessitating new ones’’ (p. 28). 
The historic series of past, present, and future do not by their sum consti- 
tute time, but are derivatives, ideal constructions or will-attitudes. Time 
is not describable in terms of any positive characteristic of a qualitative or 
quantitative sort, but ‘‘is the negative property which makes all systems 
unstable’ (p. 31). It is ‘‘that element in reality which makes all our 
descriptions relative ’’ (p. 54). 

Since time is a real character in perceptual experience, there is real 
process, real continuity, which forms the presupposition for the ideal con- 
tinuity of thought. Yet time, considered as absolute non-being, is not 
perceived simply, and hence it is to be regarded as ‘‘invented to account 
for passing away and novelty’’ (p. 118). In other words, the time-con- 
cept, like all other concepts, is purely instrumental, and its function is 
fulfilled to the extent to which it assists us in realizing our human ends. 

Considerable space is given up to a criticism of other views, for which, 
in the case of a concept such as that of time, unusual opportunity is offered, 
and particularly so when it is insisted by the critic that the definitions shall 
take account of genesis. Thus the definitions offered by Aristotle and 
Kant are rejected because they do not fulfil this condition and so involve 
themselves in a ‘ vicious circle.’ 

With reference to this presentation, the doubt may be raised whether the 
attempt to account for time in terms of negativity does not involve a hypos- 
tatization. Time appears to condition judgments, for ‘‘the possibility of 
judgments presupposes non-being’’ (p. 117); it ‘‘ creeps into the present 
subject and makes its values unstable’’ (p. 46); and while, owing to the 
presence of the time-aspect, which constantly negates, ‘‘our judgments 
vary, because they are made of a different reality and by a different 
subject ’’ (p. 118), yet this negating principle somehow contrives to leave the 
continuity intact, Z. ¢., it does not merely deny. Secondly, the objection 
that the definitions of Aristotle and Kant involve a vicious circle, in that they 
presuppose the essential nature of the time-process and take no heed of 
genesis, may be urged with equal legitimacy against the statement that 
time ‘‘ creeps into all our systems of truth and falsifies them, necessitating 
new ones’’ (p. 28). And, lastly, the position taken raises all the issues 
involved in the position of pragmatism, regarding the nature and relation 
of thought with respect to its datum or starting point. 

B. H. Bove. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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The Differentiation of the Religious Consciousness. By IrvinG KING. 
(Psychological Review, Monograph Supplement, Vol. VI, No. 4.) New 
York, The Macmillan Company. — pp. 1-72. 


The main purpose of this work is to show that ‘‘the religious attitude is 
at first indistinguishable from many other mediating attitudes, and that it is 
a specialization from the life as a whole rather than from any one of its 
elements ’’; that it is ‘‘a mormal differentiation from practical activities 
and does not spring from some separate instinct '’; and that ‘‘ the differen- 
tiation is with reference to a more adequate control of immediate values, 
and hence that the form which it takes, the character of its differentiation, 
is related strictly to the way in which these values are realized, or present 
themselves'’ (p. 6). Primitive peoples, so far as it is possible to judge, 
represent a grade of experience that is without a definite demarcation of 
the religious consciousness. The customs accompanying all the important 
activities of life have reference, not primarily to spirits or to anything 
supernatural, but to the desire to render sure some of the satisfactions that 
have been found to be more or less uncertain. At this stage the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural is still in abeyance, and hence 
the common procedure, which consists in establishing at the outset certain 
fixed concepts by which to discriminate between the religious and the non- 
religious, is fundamentally erroneous. Owing to the necessity of making 
more intricate adjustments for the attainment of practical ends, these 
simplest primitive activities gradually become differentiated. The nature 
of the new adjustments is determined largely by the law of association by 
contiguity ; for ‘‘that which attracts attention at a moment of tension is 
immediately considered as important and something to be taken into 
account in dealing with the crises of similar nature in the future. . . . We 
have here the basis for the formation of any sort of habit or practice that 
can well be imagined ’’ (p. 23). 

In this way specifically religious practices arise. Practices are classed 
as religious, in the more primitive sense, ‘‘in proportion as they are felt 
emotionally to be of ultimate significance for the group as a whole’ (p. 10). 
Many practices among tribes of the present day are of the pre-religious or 
imperfectly religious sort, because they are either not tribal functions as 
such, or else are merely customs to which no emotional value is attached. 
But these specialized practices may lead to certain emotional states, 7. ¢., 
they may ‘‘ produce the states of consciousness that later are detached 
from the act and held to be religious. The development of the habit is 
the pre-condition of the evaluating states of consciousness, not the result of 


| 
them ’’ (p. 23). With regard to the relation between magi 


and religion, 
it is pointed out that ‘‘ both these concepts belong to a differentiated type 
of experience and that the primitive notion of the world can be described 
neither by natural nor by supernatural, nor by both together'’ (p. 37). 
They differ, not in respect to their relation to the supernatural, but in the 


following way. ‘‘Of the various crises or tensions arising in the primitive 
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man’s experiences, some are more recurring and insistent and others more 
occasional and particular. In the former the social group feels the tension, 
in the latter it is felt by the individual as such"’ (p. 47). In the former 
case, consequently, the practices tend to become religious in character, 
while in the latter they approach the type of the magical, but there is no ~ 
rigid line of demarcation between the two. 

The function of religion, then, is the organization of activity. Every 
society must have its systems of control, the more fundamental of which 
assume the religious form. The development of individuality in modern 
communities, however, has led to a certain looseness of organization, as a 
result of which a type of consciousness which is more or less non-religious 
has gradually been produced. Yet ‘‘the religious mind is distinct from the 
non-religious in that it not only embodies in its life the values of religion, 
but does it more or less consciously "’ (p. 54). 

The main thesis of the entire argument is that the religious attitude is not 
something that exists entirely in and of itself. ‘‘If it exists at all it is as 
an organic part of the entire life-process’’ (p. 58). Hence the attempts to 
show that some given form of activity or conscious state is peculiarly 
expressive of the religious sentiment mistakes its true nature. This mis- 
take occurs, ¢. g., in James's Varieties of Religious Experience, where a 
disproportionate emphasis is placed upon the marginal states of conscious- 
ness. This results from the lack of a preliminary genetic and functional 
examination of the elements of consciousness. The marginal portions are 
treated abstractly, a procedure which, when followed out, leads to a discred- 
iting of the focal elements, z. ¢., to an opposition between control by reason 
and control by divine spirits. This exaltation of the marginal, furthermore, 
since this is the region of the habitual and the unorganized, opposes progress 
and opens the door to suggestion, imitation, and the various phenomena 
which indicate a lack of organization. The functional view of the religious 
consciousness recognizes the right and duty to control reactions. It also 
indicates the proper function of emotion in the religious experience. Emo- 
tion ‘‘ represents a relatively unorganized consciousness or it belongs to the 
fringe, giving tone and color to the processes of the center,’’ and its 
function ‘‘ may be regarded as that of making the reaction more adequate ”’ 
(p. 07). 

In his treatment of the subject, the author is very successful in guarding 
against the abstract view which makes religion a separate faculty or instinct 
of the mind. The work may be commended warmly for the clearness 
with which it applies the conception that the mind is essentially a unity to 
the interpretation of the facts. He shows, convincingly, I think, that some 
of the important controversies in the field of religion have their origin in 
the psychologists’ fallacy. As a possible criticism it may be suggested that 
the place assigned to emotion in the general scheme of things seems to 


indicate an underestimation of its ultimate value. 
B. H. Bope. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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Le finzioni dell’anima. Per GIOVANNI MARCHESINI. Bari, Laterza & 
Figli, 1905. — pp. viii, 299. 


The philosophy maintained by Signor Marchesini in the present, as in 


. previous volumes, is an idealism founded on positivism. The ethical part 


of this philosophy is termed by him rationalistic pragmatism, being care- 
fully differentiated from that form of pragmatism which has been propounded 
and defended by Professor James, whose teaching is here criticised and 
rejected as being essentially irrational. The author's contention is that, 
as ‘ fictions" or mental constructions are a necessary factor in all cognitions 
of the real, so certain other fictions, notably ideals in their several forms, 
are constitutive of, and essential to, the moral consciousness and the moral 
life. The ideal gets its rational justification through that reality which it 
constructs, which is morality itself. ‘‘ Man is not, and we have grounds 
for the belief that he never will be, either absolutely virtuous, or absolutely 
responsible, or absolutely happy ; but to imagine an absolute virtue, an 
absolute responsibility, and an absolute felicity derived from virtue, — and 
to this form of the Absolute, which humanity has created and which 
society teaches and inculcates, to dedicate oneself wholly, concealing the 
unattainability of this ethical absolute under the proud and tenacious resolve 
to ever advance one’s own soul more and more towards perfection, — this 
is a real and legitimate means of elevation ; it is even a moral necessity.’’ 
Possibly Signor Marchesini’s presentation of pragmatism might itself not 
prove invulnerable to criticism of the same kind as that to which he has 
subjected the more thorough-going form of that doctrine. None the less 
his work contains much interesting matter; his discussion of the relation 
of egoism and altruism in social life is original and suggestive, and his 
critical analysis and comparison of the various manifestations of the ethi- 
cal ideal will repay careful study. The tone of the author throughout is 


liberal, candid, and scholarly. 
E. RITCHIE. 


Pregindixi sulla eredita psicologica. Per N. R. D'ALFoNzo. Roma, So- 
cieta editrice ‘ Dante Alighieri’ di Albrighi e Segati, 1904. — pp. 57. 


The purpose of this little treatise is to combat the belief in the direct 
transmission through heredity of any of the more highly developed and 
complex psychical peculiarities. The notion of heredity, the author main- 
tains, is applicable at most only to the original constitution of the nervous 
organism itself, the actual psychical characteristics and qualities of each 
individual depending not alone on this, but on his education, in the widest 
sense of the word, and on the whole environment which reacts upon him 
and which he assimilates. Since external favorable circumstances are 
essential to the emergence of any great man, genius cannot be regarded as 
an affair of inheritance; on the other hand, psychical and moral infirmi- 
ties and mental maladies are not, strictly speaking, inherited, but are due 
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rather to evil surroundings and mal-education, often continued through 
succeeding generations. Signor D’ Alfonzo writes thoughtfully, and puts 
his case with force and clearness, but the whole question is too difficult and 
complicated to be disposed of summarily. Asa protest against rash the- 
orizing and hasty assumptions as to the nature and extent of transmis- 


sion by inheritance his little book may do good service. 
E. RITCHIE. 


Christus in Ecclesia. Sermons on the Church and its Institutions. By 
HASTINGS RASHDALL. Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark ; New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1905.— pp. xii, 364. 

The twenty-five sermons contained in this volume deal with such topics 
as the Church, the sacraments, the priesthood, prayer, the scriptures, 
missions, and the relations of church and state. The discussions have 
reference throughout to contemporary movements and controversies within 
and about the Church of England. The author's point of view is that of 
a broad churchman, opposed to every species of ecclesiastical narrowness, 
but at the same time profoundly convinced of the necessity and importance 
of organized religious institutions for the spiritual and moral life of the 
individual and of the nation. The breadth of his sympathies includes 
a high appreciation of the Oxford Movement on its practical and religious 
side, particularly of its enrichment of the idea of worship, and as catholic 
an attitude towards nonconformity as is perhaps possible for one believing 
in the expediency, but not, in any narrow sense, the special privilege of 
the establishment. A significant expression of the author's theological 
affiliations and general point of view is the sermon on the Broad Church 
Party delivered before the members of the Churchman’s Union for the 
Advancement of Liberal Religious Thought, at their first annual meeting, 
in 1899. 

The whole volume breathes a spirit of enlightenment and comprehensive- 
ness. While nota work in technical philosophy, and, therefore, not falling 
within the scope of this Review for extended notice, it is distinctly of 
value to the philosophical student as an illustration of how a philosophically 
trained mind may contribute to clarify and settle the practical, as well as 
the more purely theoretical, religious problems of our time. In literary 
quality, too, as well as in matter and tone, these sermons commend 
themselves to the discerning and sympathetic reader. 

H. N. GARDINER. 
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A History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu. By WILLIAM 
ARCHIBALD DUNNING. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. x, 
459. $2.50. 

The Freedom of Authority: Essays in Apologetics. By J. MACBRIDE 
STERRETT. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1905. — pp. vii, 319. 
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1905. — pp. xi, 409. Mk. 4.80. 


Immanuel Kant's Kleinere Schriften zur Logik und Metaphysik. Zweite 
Auflage. Herausgegeben und mit Einleitungen sowie Personen- und 
Sachregistern versehen von KARL VORLANDER. Leipzig, Verlag der 
Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1905. — pp. xxxii, 169; xl, 172; xx, 175; 
xxxl, 176. Mk. 5.20. 


Immanuel Kant, Physische Geographie. Zweite Auflage. Herausgegeben 
und mit einer Einleitung, Anmerkungen sowie einem Personen- und 
Sachregister versehen von PAUL GEDAN. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’- 
schen Buchhandlung, 1905. — pp. xxx, 386. Mk. 2.80. 


Dialoge itber naturliche Religion. Uber Selbstmord und Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele. Von Davip Hume. Ins Deutsche iibersetzt und mit einer Ein- 
leitung versehen von FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig, 


Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1905. — pp. 165. 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Encyclopidie der philosophischen Wissen- 
schaften im Grundrisse. In zweiter Auflage neu herausgegeben von 
GeorG Lasson. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1905. 
— pp. Ixxvi, 522. Mk. 3.60. 
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Goethes Philosophie aus seinen Werken, Mit ausfiihrlicher Einleitung her- 
ausgegeben von MAX HEYNACHER. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr’schen 
Buchhandlung, 1905. — pp. viii, 428. Mk. 3.60. 
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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 


‘ Absolute’ and ‘ Relative’ Truth. UH. H. Joacnim. Mind, No. 53, pp. 

I-14. 

This article is an attack on the position that truth is eo z/so absolute and 
that a partial truth is merely an indeterminate judgment applying to only 
a part of the subject matter. According to this view, any part of knowl- 
edge remains always true without qualification though more knowledge 
may add to it, supplement, and fulfil it. This seems to destroy the system- 
atic character of knowledge, for it implies that science grows by the accre- 
tion of elements of truth, each absolute on its own account. The charac- 
ter of any single proposition is determined by the systematic whole of 
which it is a part. But the opponent would deny that the truth of a judg- 
ment must alter with its significance. The dispute here is obviously regard- 
ing the meaning of truth. Absolute truth is an ideal which, though in one 
sense apprehended, is never realized by discursive thought. In actual 
finite thinking the criterion of our possession of truth is always the self- 
coherence of a system of judgments. In this sense, truth lives and ex- 
presses itself only in human knowledge. A system is self-coherent in pro- 
portion as every constituent element involves, and is involved by, every 
other, and as the reciprocal implications of the elements constitute the 
significance of the system. It follows from this view that any mathe- 
matical judgment, like 2 + 2 = 4, is essentially a constituent of a system 
of judgments and derives whatever finality it possesses from its position in 
this system ; its universality is a reflection of the systematic character of 
the whole science of arithmetic. This science, in its turn, derives its truth 
from its logical relations to other parts of a self-coherent human experience. 
The judgment of perception is the product of relatively a low level of ex- 
perience. It expresses truth only subject to a great mass of conditions, 
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unexpressed butimplied. No scientific judgment remains on the perceptual 
plane. In a sense, the judgment of perception does possess unalterable 
validity, but only as an existence in the system of reality which, for the 
infinite subject, is timelessly actual. To identify this reality with truth in 
a texture of human knowledge, is a mere confusion. Science does not 
contain, or preserve the truth of, judgments of perception as such. If a 
judgment is taken up into a larger system of knowledge, it must transform 
itself to meet the condition of the system and cannot be taken over as an 
element of absolute truth. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


How Two Minds Can Know One Thing. WILLIAM JAMES. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., II, 7, pp. 176-181. 

The terms physical and psychical are applied to a content in experience 
according as it figures in one or anothercontext. Cana unit of pure ex- 
perience enter into and figure in two diverse streams of consciousness 
while remaining the same unit? A pure experience is neither subjective 
nor objective ; it enters consciousness only by appropriation, which is part 
of the content of a later experience, an experience which has past time 
for its content and repeats the group of feelings originally connected with 
the pure experience. This group of feelings is the nucleus of ‘me’ and 
the pure experience, by association with them, becomes mine. If the pure 
experience is to be appropriated by two streams of consciousness, it is only 
necessary that there be a second subsequent experience, collateral and con- 
temporary with the first subsequent one, in which a similar act of appro- 
priation may occur. Nor does this interfere with the original experience, 
figuring also as an object. Hence there is no logical difficulty in suppos- 
ing that the same experience figures in two consciousnesses. It follows 
from this view that an experience which has no context cannot properly be 
called conscious at all and, considered in itself, is absolute, for truth also is 
a matter of context. A pure experience can be postulated with any span ; 
time is irrelevant. If after millions of years an experience should arise 
which would appropriate my present thought, this present thought would 
continue its function practically unchanged. In the light of this theory 
such speculations as Fechner's notion of an Earth-soul are in order. 

GEORGE H. SABINE. 


Radical Empiricism and Wundt's Philosophy. CHARLES H. Jupp. J. 
of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., II, 7, pp. 169-176. 


It is a matter of surprise to those interested in current American discus- 
sions of radical empiricism that its similarity to Wundt's philosophy is 
not adequately appreciated by its exponents. Like James, Wundt finds the 


whole of reality in immediate experience, which is at once subject and ob- 
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ject, thinker and thought. Many special positions, too, in the writings of 
Wundt and James are strikingly alike. More interesting, however, are 
their differences of method. James uses the pragmatic method ; a bit of 
pure experience is corroborated by a future experience which fulfils it. 
Wundt derives particular realities from the general reality of experience by 
reference to relatively permanent factors which become analyzed out in the 
course of experience. When future experience fails to corroborate my 
past experience, I actively reorganize my experience, filling in the gaps 
with such ‘constructs’ as will yield a satisfactory unity. This free con- 
struction may extend to such ideal concepts as infinity, etc. This ‘ critical 
realism " is as empirical as James's theory, and has the advantage of rec- 
ognizing the existence of a creative synthesis which often determines the 
course of future corroboration and gives stability to present experience. 
James tends to gloss over distinctions which are of vital importance for 
life ; ¢. g., the difference between subjective and objective space. Wundt, 
on the other hand, insists on these distinctions. Thus, also, James covers 
up the difference between objects for different persons by arguing that 
many persons can know the same object. Wundt, however, would admit 
the existence of an object only as the result of an elaborate process of ab- 
straction in pure experience. Nevertheless, the likenesses of the systems 
are more striking than their differences, and will, perhaps, become more so 
as Professor James makes his theory more complete. 
GEORGE H. SABINE. 


Professor James on ‘ Humanism and Truth.’ H.W. B. Josern. Mind, 
No. 53, pp. 28-41. 


This article is a criticism of Professor James's article on ‘‘ Humanism 
and Truth,’’ published in Afixd, No. 52. The thesis that the ‘truth of any 
statement consists in its consequences’ isnot clear. Apparently it does 
not mean that the truth of a statement may or must have practical conse- 
quences, for this begs the question of defining truth. A statement itself 
can have consequences only (1) as believed true, but this involves a dis- 
tinction between truth and the consequences of the statement, and (2) in 
the merely psychological reaction it causes. The latter theory destroys all 
truth. James speaks as if every conception were an hypothesis, and re- 
gards the fundamental categories of thought as ‘purely human habits.’ 
This explanation presupposes that orderly system of nature of which thought 
alone can make us aware. James seems, at times, to attempt to dispense 
with the notion of a ‘transperceptual reality,’ regarding experience as a 
gradual elaboration of a chaotic pure experience. The categories get their 
justification only from their success in dealing with pure experience and 
might have been entirely different from what they are. But if pure expe- 
rience were really chaotic, nothing could present a problem to it. A 
change of fundamental categories would carry with it a complete change 
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in the nature of mind. The mere fact that knowledge is beneficial does 
not explain in the least what it is. James does not explain the relation of 
his practical criterion of truth to ‘theoretic curiosity,’ the existence of 
which he admits and on which he bases the disinterested pursuit of truth. 
He holds that truth must be intellectually and practically satisfactory, but 
does not explain whether this constitutes two criterions or whether the 
two must coincide. GEORGE H. SABINE. 


La régularité universelle du devenir et les lois de la nature. W.™M. Koz- 
LOWSKI. Rev. Ph., XXX, 3, pp. 225-251. 


All rational thinking postulates necessity or ‘the universal regularity of 
becoming.’ Primitive minds conceive it in the form of destiny. With the 
development of thought, this transcendent conception is replaced by that 
of immanent mechanical necessity, to which is attached the corollary of the 
mutual interaction of all substances. The laws of nature are based upon 
this postulate of universal regularity, a postulate which cannot be proved 
by experience since it renders experience possible, forcing us to group 
phenomena and toestablish laws. Natural law differs from destiny in that 
it is purely regulative and hypothetical in character, simply stating the 
conditions under which effects are realized. Destiny, on the other hand, 
rigidly forecasts the nature of approaching events. An analysis of induc- 
tion, the logical instrument for discovering law, confirms the view that 
natural laws are in reality only the external projection of the regularity 
which our intelligence, in following its a prior? demands, introduces into 
the class of perceptions. Human thought, in every branch of science, 
passes through the same logical phases in arriving at the unity of law. 
There is an inductive period until the inner mechanism determining the 
particular form of regularity becomes so clear that deduction can begin. 
In other words, there is a transition from empirical causality, or constant 
succession, to rational causality, or the recognition of an identical element 
in cause and effect. General laws have a rationalistic, a Jriord character 
in that they hold only for ideal cases. They are the skeleton ideal which 
penetrates reality and renders it comprehensible. The genius of the savant 
consists in finding an ideal construction which approaches reality as closely 
as possible and in as many cases as possible. Theoretically, natural 
laws satisfy our architectonic need ; practically, they submit nature to us. 
They differ from hypotheses in that they are the product of discursive 
thought while the latter are the work of the productive imagination. Both, 
however, arise with the same logical necessity from the interaction between 
given reality and our understanding. But, because natural laws arise only 
from our intelligence, we cannot conclude that they have no value. 
Granted that they do not discover reality, they still have an interest for us. 
In addition to their practical réle, they represent a conceptual order of 
sensible material which leads through processes of analysis and synthesis 
to a philosophical conception of the world. WINIFRED HYDE. 
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The Law of Congruousness and its Logical Application to Dynamic 
Realism. C. L. Herrick. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., I, 22, pp. 
595 603. 

That the laws of experience are the laws of our needs is evidence, not 
of the pragmatist’s assumption that our needs create the laws, but of the 


organic unity of the universe. Reality is a dynamic whole, the parts of 


which are in reciprocal and organic unity of development. The causal 
relation expresses an observed uniformity in some portions of experience, 
of which use may be made. The only thinkable causality, however, is 
not that of a plurality of causes, but of the totality of fixed relations in the 
organic whole, in which every part implies the whole. The complex unity 
of things suggests alternative grounds for itself. The world may be re- 
garded as a self-explanatory mechanism created and set going by an infinite 
force, or as an organism endowed with immanent unity and power. The 
latter conception alone is satisfactory. Knowledge is the appreciation of 


changes in experience in definite relation to each other and to the perceiv- 
ing self. The validity of knowledge depends on the uniformity of the 
relation between experience and objective reality, on the completeness of 
experience, and on the certainty of our inferences. Since knowledge thus 
depends on conditions of which the complete fulfillment is impossible, it 
might seem to possess no validity. Relying, however, on the organic nature 
of the world, we must assume that cognition, however subjective and in- 
complete, has a uniform and valid relation to reality. Such an assumption 
is demanded both by science and practical life. 
MARY WINIFRED SPRAGUE. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 
Notes on a Case of Successful Operation for Congenital Cataract in an 

Adult. R. Latta. Br. J. Psy., I, 2, pp. 135-150. 

The patient was John Carruth, 30 years old. He grew up without edu- 
cation but was extremely familiar with his home surroundings. He was 
apt and had a good memory. His ‘ sense of obstacles’ and hearing were 
wonderfully acute, and he could distinguish different blossoms partly by 
touch, but mainly by smell. He was proficient as a laborer, having worked 
as a farm hand and as a grocer'’s assistant. Before the operation, the eyes 
were smal], deeply sunk, and moved continuously. He could tell night 
from day, but could not distinguish objects. For about ten days after the 
operation the patient was dazed and could not realize that he was seeing. 
Things seemed much too large to the new sense and he could not interpret 
them. He learned red from a red blanket and had to be told but once. 
He learned yellow from a certain yellow flower which he recognized by the 
smell and knew it must be yellow. But he had no smell-association for 
green ; hence it was hardest for him to learn. As for the perception of 


form, when asked to distinguish between a ball and a toy brick, he looked 
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at them attentively for a considerable time, his hands moving nervously, 
as if he were trying to translate what he saw by comparing it with an imagi- 
nary tactile impression, then named them both correctly. He also identi- 
fied an arch. He did not piece things together from a separate study of 
parts, but went on looking until he found something which suggested the 
whole. He could very soon guide himself with ease, on the level, through 
doorways ; but had some difficulty in ascending stairs because the steps 
seemed too high and he raised his feet much higher than necessary. He 
did not retain his faculty of moving about easily in the dark. In looking 
at two buildings, one of which was more remote than the other, he was 
surprised to notice that one seemed smaller and dimmer than the other ; 
and could not readily distinguish fore-ground and back-ground in a picture. 
It was some time before he gained visual images and associations ; he was 
finally able, however, to visualize such things as stars, gold fish, clocks, 
etc., —things that interested and impressed him on first seeing them. He 
dreams more frequently since he sees, and the dreams are mainly visual. 
The noteworthy thing in this case, is the patient’s ease and rapidity in in- 
ference and in accommodating himself to his new circumstances, probably 
due to his previous training, both cognitive and conative, for he is just the 
opposite of his sister who was also operated on for the same disease but 
who was very timid and retiring before the operation. She has never 
been able to overcome this tendency. She was delighted with the ability 
to see, but preferred to rely on the sense of touch for information. These 
observations make it clear that the experiences of an adult restored to 


sight are different from those of a child. 
J. H. Corrin. 


Fresh Light on Molyneux’ Problem: Dr. Ramsay's Case. T. K. ABBOTT, 

Mind, No. 52, pp. 543-554. 

Molyneux stated his problem: ‘‘ Suppose a man born blind and now 
adult and taught by his touch to distinguish between a cube and a sphere 
(suppose) of ivory and nighly of the same bigness, so as to tell, when he 
felt the one and the other, which is the cube and which the sphere. Sup- 
pose then the cube and sphere placed on a table, and the blind man made 
to see; query, whether by his sight alone, before he touched them, he 
could now distinguish, and tell, which is the globe, which the cube.’’ 
Molyneux himself, Locke, and Berkeley answered in the negative. But 
observation of instances in which the conditions have been fulfilled do not 
uphold this speculative decision. Among the older cases in point, one was 
a seventeen-year-old boy, who, after receiving his sight pronounced a cube 
and sphere as square and circle respectively. He also correctly named and 


} 


described the components of a figure made up of a triangle within a 


Db 


circle and these within a square. He was, however, unable to identify a 


pyramid. Another and later case was that of Carruth, upon whom Dr. 


Ramsay operated for cataract in 1903. Before he was operated on he could 
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tell night from day and perceive and locate a light, but could not distinguish 
colors and objects. After the operation, the first thing he saw was the face 
of the house-surgeon, but he did not know what it was he saw until the 
doctor asked him to look down; the sense of hearing guided his eyes 
straight to the point whence the sound came, and then recalling what he 
knew from having felt his own face, he realized that this must be a mouth 
and that he was looking at a face. He was also able to name correctly a 
ball and toy brick (having been told that the objects were ball and brick) 
after some study, and said he was so accustomed to handling objects that 
he had come to have a notion in his mind regarding the form of things. 
He also confirmed the doctrine that visual apprehension of magnitude and 
distance is not wholly derived from tactual or locomotive associations, by 
being able to guide himself about on a level, immediately upon leaving his 
bed. He had some difficulty in ascending a stair, stepping too high ; but 
as soon as he noticed this, he was able to estimate the height correctly. 
Objects always seem too large to patients of this sort, at first sight ; but it 
is exceptional for them to say things seem to touch their eyes; and when 
they do, it probably indicates a painful sensation in the eye. 
J. H. Corrin. 


Some of the Present Problems of Abnormal Psychology. MORTON PRINCE. 

Psych. Rev., XII, 2-3, pp. 118-143. 

I. Abnormal psychological phenomena may be divided into (a) disso- 
ciations and imperfect syntheses, under which fall cases of loss of memory, 
perception, motor function, alteration of character, and divisions of per- 
sonality ; and (4) automatisms, including all expressions beyond the will and 
control of the individual, such as fixed ideas, hallucinations, deliriums, 
obsessions, impulses, tics, convulsions, seizures, and various perversions of 
the visceral processes. Hence the problems of abnormal psychology 
largely become problems of dissociation, weakened syntheses, and autom- 
atism ; and the finding of the laws of each will enable us to correlate them 
with each other, on the one hand, and with normal psychology, on the 
other, since dissociation and automatism are also principles of normal psy- 
chology ; as, for example, the phenomena of absent-mindedness and sug- 
gestion. One of the patent truths of abnormal psychology is the fact that, 
while mind ordinarily is a unity, under altered conditions it may cease to be 
a unity and may exhibit multiple activities ; ¢. ¢., the different effects that 
mind may have over the body, hysteria, or alterations of character. All 
these present problems which have yet to be solved. 

II. Do subconscious states habitually exist normally, or are they always 
either artifacts or abnormal phenomena ? There has been a strong tendency 
to account fora large variety of phenomena by the so-called ‘ subconscious 
thought’ or ‘secondary consciousness.’ But the observed facts compel us 
to say that, while under normal conditions a greater or less number of iso- 
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lated, dissociated states do occur, there is no evidence that they become 
synthetized among themselves and exhibit automatism except as artifacts 
and in states of abstraction. None of the theories advanced for the explana- 
tion of the nature of dissociation are adequate, and it must be admitted 
that the final explanation must be in terms of the neurone; and this has 


yet to be accomplished. 
J. H. Corrin. 


The Limits of Genetic and of Comparative Psychology. M. W. CALKINS. 
Br. J. Ps., 1, 3, pp. 261-285. 


The common confusion of the terms ‘genetic’ and ‘comparative psy- 
chology’ is unjustifiable. Genetic psychology is a mixture of comparative, 
or inferential, with direct, or introspective, psychology. Its distinctive 
feature is not its method, but the character of its subject-matter, comscious- 
ness as developing. Prior to the determination of the limits and scope 
of genetic psychology, its logical right to existence must be examined. 
The difficulty as to whether there is any sense in which consciousness may 
be said to develop may, however, be obviated by substituting for the 
Humean conception of consciousness the view that it is a self, conscious 
of itself, of other selves, and of its ideas. With the self rather than the 
idea as its unit, psychical development, no less than physiological, is con- 
ceivable. Development in the technical sense of evolutionary biology 
cannot, of course, be predicated of conscious selves, Heredity and 
natural selection are concepts inapplicable to ‘self-development.’ The 
independence and self-identity of the self, and the known tendencies of 
human evolution, are facts incompatible respectively with the notion of 
transmission of characteristics, and of selection through the destruction of 
the weak. Only as the succession of more complex upon simpler states 
of a unitary consciousness may development be predicated of the psycho- 
logical self. Genetic psychology is, then, in the first instance, individual 
psychology ; more especially, the study of the individual self in the process 
of learning. This learning consciousness is of two types. The first, or 
individual type, is either an associative or an analytic process. The sec- 
ond, or social type, the learning by imitation or opposition, yields two 
subtypes, according as the imitation is of contemporary or of past selves. In 
the latter case, genetic psychology may truly be called a racial psychology. 
In comparative psychology, the initial problem is to find a criterion of con- 
sciousness and to determine what levels of primitive life may be regarded 
as conscious. The ‘continuity’ theory maintains that life implies con- 
sciousness, arguing from the metaphysical difficulty of the sudden appear- 
ance of consciousness at any stage of organic evolution, and from the two- 
fold analogy of the animal with the human organism, 7. ¢., in structure and 
in movement. The ‘mechanists’ deny consciousness to organisms whose 


actions are unvaried reflexes, basing their arguments on the law of parsi- 
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mony and on the likeness of certain apparently purposive and conscious 
acts of animals with plant changes and mechanical processes. In the points 
wherein they differ, neither theory proves its own thesis or refutes that of 
its opponent, while both agree in recognizing consciousness where there are 
adapted reactions. This, then, may be taken as the criterion of conscious- 
ness: the occurrence of varied reactions in the face of the same environ- 
ment, and the consequent possibility of learning (or developing) through 
trial and chance success. A survey of the known relevant facts shows 
that with this criterion of consciousness the scope of comparative psychol- 
ogy is as wide as animal life, all orders from infusoria up giving evidence 
of adaptive reactions. The problem of the nature of the consciousness of 
the different orders is narrower. The minimal consciousness which an 
animal can be proved to have is that which accompanies the trial and error 
type of learning. Asa parallel of the trial performances preliminary to 
the acquisition of a successful reaction, merely a sensational and primi- 
tively affective consciousness of the animal's environment and of its own 
movements need be assumed. For the acquired reactions, imagination 
on the part of the animals who learn to perform them is necessary. The 
next problem arising is: Do animals learn also by analytical reasoning ; 
z. e., do they have a relational as well as a sensational consciousness? 
The proof of their incapacity for abstract analysis is twofold: first, fre- 
quent lack of the permanence characteristic of analytic consciousness in the 
learning of successful reactions ; second, the slowness of advance of learn- 
ing. The next disputed question is: Do animals learn by the second sort 
of learning-consciousness ; 7. ¢., do they possess the social consciousness 
involved in reflective imitation and opposition? While the position that 
animals are incapable of any sort of self-consciousness is untenable, it is 
not yet proved that any animals have attained the explicit self-conscious- 
ness here involved. In child psychology, the comparative method alone 
is applicable in infancy ; later the child’s own introspections may supple- 
ment the study of its thoughts, imitations, and self-assertive oppositions. 
ELSIE MuRRAY. 


ETHICS AND ASTHETICS. 


Uber die Methode der Kunstphilosophie. K. LANGE. Z. f. Psych. u. 
Phys., XXXVI, 5 u. 6, pp. 381-416. 


Two recent applications of the deductive method in the philosophy or 
art are to be found in the writings of Tolstoi and the Finnish esthetician 
K. S. Laurila. Tolstoi in Was ist Kunst? declares decisively against the 
empirical method, reverses the fundamental principle of empirical zxsthet- 
ics that artistic norms are not to be arbitrarily established, but must be de- 
rived from the works of the great masters, and maintains that ‘feeling- 
infection’ should be the criterion of art. Laurila, developing Tolstoi's 


concept of feeling-infection, and decrying Lange’s application of the 
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method of abstraction to the definition of art, makes the ‘internal ideal’ 
his guiding principle. The conclusions reached by these two writers indi- 
cate the possibilities of the method. Tolstoi finds that the religious sig- 
nificance of the feeling presented determines the value of an art product, 
and declares invalid the claims of the recognized classics. Laurila, pro- 
ceeding likewise from an extra-artistic and ethical requirement, is forced 
by definition to exclude two important branches, architecture and decora- 
tion, from the category of art. The counter procedure proposed by Lange 
is purely empirical, induction from as wide a range of facts as possible. 
Believing that to identify the beautiful in art and nature is to fail in justice 
to a most important factor in art, the personality of the artist, Lange iso- 
lates the artistic for discussion. An appeal being made to linguistic usage 
in order to determine as liberally as possible the material to be used on a 
basis of definition, painting, sculpture, poetry, music, drama, dancing, 
architecture, and decoration are found among the commonly accepted arts. 
The element common to the products of these arts will represent the 
essential characteristic of the artistic ; it will, moreover, be correlated with 
the welfare of the race, not in the narrowly ethical fashion suggested by 
Tolstoi and Laurila, but as in some way furthering the development of the 
faculties necessary to men in the struggle for existence. This common 
factor, determined by the purely logical process of abstraction, is found to 
be, not ‘ feeling-infection,’ but ‘feeling-illusion’ or ‘ conscious self-decep- 
tion.’ The systematic psychological analysis and description of this factor 
is next in order. In the observation of Laurila, it consists in the simul- 
taneous experiencing of two mental series, the one relating to the content 
of the art product, the other to the personality of the artist. In order 
to become established as a norm, this observation must be supported by 
the concurrent judgments of an overwhelming majority of connoisseurs. 
For this purpose, psychology has devised the zsthetic experiment, but its 
value is doubtful. The number of observers ordinarily employed is too 
small, the complexity of the art-consciousness itself too subtle for experi- 
mental manipulation, — objections illustrated in the recent experiments of 
Kiilpe. The ‘method of art-history’ is, therefore, to be preferred, 7. ¢., 
generalization from the works and opinions of the great artists and con- 
noisseurs of the past. In so doing, one employs the evidence, not only 
of the most highly qualified of all observers, the great artists themselves, 
but also of the thousands whose voices have gone to make up the judg- 
ment of history upon the classics. Volkelt’s objection that this method is 
valueless for zsthetics, in that it is powerless to reveal the actual inner 
processes in the zsthetic consciousness of the artist and his public in the 
past, is based on a misconception of the relative spheres and problems of 
the zsthetician and the historian of art. Volkelt’s further arguments, in 
behalf of a strictly psychological procedure and the restriction of investi- 
gation to the modern esthetic consciousness, implies a tacit return to @ 


priori methods, and the use of an arbitrarily chosen subjective ideal as 
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the criterion of the artistic. The results of the method of abstraction from 
historical evidence, ¢. g., from classical aims and ideals, the opinions of 
Leonardo, Diirer, etc., confirm Lange's assumption that in illusion lies the 
essence of art. Further, the dual nature of the artistic consciousness is 
indirectly supported by the parallel concern of the great artists and critics 
for the natural and the beautiful, the one representative of content, the 
other of the selective activity of the artist. Lastly, introspection and 
generalization must be supplemented by investigation from the genetic 
standpoint, — a method unjustly depreciated by Laurilaand Volkelt. The 
fact that the art-consciousness of the child and savage differs materially 
from that of the cultured adult is the stronger reason for submitting both 
stages of development to investigation. If in the pleasure of the former 
curiosity, moral approval and disapproval of content, and religious motives 
play the important réle, in the latter disinterested enjoyment of zsthetic 
form is dominant. The true artistic goal lies probably between the two 
extremes ; the ‘conscious self-deception’ resulting from a perfect balance 
of the two mental series relating respectively to content and to artistic per- 
sonality is the norm indicated. Only by the combination of methods and 
the range of data above indicated can the laws of zsthetics be brought to 
approach the universal validity which Volkelt himself recognizes as their 


goal, 


E. MURRAY. 


Réalisme et tdéalisme dans fart. J. Peres. Rev. Ph., XXX, 4, pp. 


Realism assigns to the fine arts the imitation of the real. The imitation 
of nature depends on an effort to penetrate sympathetically into the nature 
of the various objects man uses. Primitive man drew pictures of the ani- 
mals he hunted and the implements he used, expecting the representations 
to conduce in some magical way to the realization of his desires. By his 
insight man humanizes nature and shapes it to his needs ; this is the start- 
ing-point of idealism, which is creative rather than imitative. With this 
creation first emerges the distinction between the beautiful and the ugly. 
To beautify nature is to humanize and civilize it; only later, by way of 
contrast and even of protest, does wild nature come to be appreciated. 
Man aims to develop himself as well as nature. Thus in life and in art 
realism and idealism appear as two opposing tendencies, but constantly 
combining and reacting on each other. An essentially human purposive- 
ness is characteristic of idealism, The relative predominance of realism 
and idealism depends on historical, climatic, and social conditions. _Ideal- 
ism, especially in classical periods, has an affinity for a monarchical or aris- 
tocratic form of government, as in Latin Europe during the seventeenth 
century ; on the other hand, there is a certain affinity between realism and 


democratic conditions, as in the art of the Low Countries, where, however, 
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climate also had its influence. Idealism inclines to look for beauty in the 
human, the typical, the historical ; realism, in things,—in color, light and 
shade, a certain ‘sensuality of the eye.’ Idealism in recent art seems to 
aim at suggesting, unobtrusively and indirectly, a higher moral order of 
things. The modern realistic tendency takes the forms of impressionism, 
an interest in historical detail, and local color. Extreme realism results in 
a direct comprehension of the object which makes the intervention of art 
superfluous ; idealism, by virtue of its human element, can better sustain 
comparison with the real. But realism has also the more positive function 
of spreading the knowledge of art more generally among men and cor- 
recting a tendency to undue abstraction. Realism and idealism come to- 
gether in the desire for a ‘return to nature.’ Idealism, as reacted on by 
realism, can no longer remain so exclusively anthropomorphic as in the 
past ; it must take account of the increasing community of man with man 


and with nature. 
F. D. MITCHELL. 


Essai de soctologie microbienne et cellulaire. M.CHAMPEAUX. Rev. Ph., 

XXX, 4, pp. 367-377. 

This paper aims to point out the close connection between moral laws 
and the biological laws which operate even in the lowest stages of evolu- 
tion. Division of the individual by fission into two new individuals is the 
first example of personal sacrifice in the interests of the race. In the rela- 
tions of micro-organisms to the higher animals, we find mutuality of inter- 
est, simple tolerance of the lower by the higher, or conflict, in which, how- 
ever, the lower species by its very attack awakens and perfects the powers 
of resistance of the higher species, developing in the blood of the latter an 
antitoxin which enables it to resist further attacks. In multicellular organ- 
isms a vast number of cells function codperatively for the good, not only of 
the individual as a whole, but of the species. Egoism and altruism, in- 
stead of being unalterably opposed, are both included in the larger indi- 
viduality. Weinherit not only the characteristics of the species, but family 
traits as well; here we have the natural basis of the family, Family mo- 
rality is based on natural morality, conducing as it does to the better pro- 
tection and education of the young. Natural morality is thus a rough 
sketch of social morality ; in the field of the microscope and in the field of 
human life, the same biological and moral laws are operative. 


F. D. MITCHELL. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 
Einteilung der griechischen Philosophie. GOEDECKEMEYER. A. f. G, 
Ph., XVIII, 3, pp. 303-314. 


In his classification of the periods of Greek philosophy, Goedeckemeyer 


proceeds from the standpoint, not of chronology, but of characteristic con- 
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tent. Following Aristotle, he separates the era of mythology or phantasy 
from the history of philosophic thought and begins with Thales. He then 
classifies the subsequent movements as follows : 

I. Ontological Period: 1. Naive ontologism; 2. The Sophists and 
methodical ontologism. II. Eudzmonological Period: 1. Pyrrhonic 
Scepticism, Epicurus, the Stoa; 2. Scepticism of Carneades and the 


Philosophy of Compromise ; 3. Scepticism of A=nesidemus, the philoso- 


phy of revelation, and positivism. W.A. H. 


aul Tannery, historien de la philosophie. FRANCOIS PicavetT. A. f. G. 

Ph., XVIII, 3, pp. 293-302. 

M. Picavet's article furnishes a summary of the contributions of the late 
Paul Tannery (+ Nov. 27, 1904) to the history of philosophy. M. Tannery 
was born in 1843. For five years he occupied the chair of Greek and 
Roman Philosophy in the Collége de France, gave public lectures in the 
Faculty of Sciences on the history of ancient arithmetic, in 1900 presided 
over the 5th section (History of Science) in the International Congress at 
Paris, and at the time of his death was director of a branch of government 
manufacture. He was a frequent contributor to the Archiv fiir die Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie, Revue Philosophique, Revue de Métaphysique et 
de Morale, Revue de Philologie, Revue Archéologique, Revue Critique 
Bulletin des Sciences Mathématiques, Journal des Savants, Zeitschrift fiir 
Mathematik und Physik, and to many other journals, as well as to the chief 
encyclopedias. M. Charles Adam, co-editor with him of the edition of 


Descartes, singles out as his characteristic qualities ‘‘high scientific 


probity '’ and an “ impeccable conscience.’’ He was regarded as one of 


the most erudite and original men of France, a Hellenist and critical his- 
torian of science and philosophy of the highest order. His most important 
works concerned the history of ancient science, on the one hand, and the 
thought of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, on the other. To the 
former belong the works: Four da science helléne (1887), La géométrie 
grecque (1887), Histoire de l’astronomie ancienne (1893). To the latter 
belong the writings on Giordano Bruno, Malebranche, Gassendi, Bacon, 
Leibniz, Galileo, the edition of the works of Fermat (3 vols., 1891-96), and 


the correspondence of Descartes. We ee Ee 


Zur Geschichte des Briefwechsels zwischen Letbniz und Malebranche. 
BucHENAU. A, f. G. Ph., XVIII, 3, pp. 315-321. 


Gerhardt’s edition of Leibniz’s philosophical writings contains in the 
first volume (pp. 315 ff.) the correspondence between Leibniz and Male- 
branche. There are sixteen letters printed by Gerhardt, ten from Leibniz 
and six from Malebranche. These coincide with the letters published by 
Cousin in the Journal des Savants (1844) and in the Fragments de philo- 
sophie cartestenne (1845). Buchenau found in the Bibliotheque Nation- 
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ale (Inv. réservé 73265) in the Afélanges publiés par la Société des Bibli- 
ophiles francais (Vol. I, 1820) a collection of letters edited by Durand de 
Lancgon, occupying pages 3 to 88, The first letter (pp. 3-7) is given nei- 
ther by Gerhardt nor Cousin. This additional letter is from Leibniz to 
Malebranche and bears the date Jan. 1, 1700. It is also reproduced by 
Abbé Blampignon in his Correspondance inédite de Malebranche (1862) and 
in the unpublished manuscript (1791, now in Bibliothéque Nationale) of 
Adry. The letter in question contains references to Malebranche’s Amour 
de Dieu and Recherche de la vérité, Bernouilli de Groningue, the mathe- 
matician Marquis de |’ Hépital, and to Leibniz’s isolation from scholars and 


dependence on correspondence. W. A. H. 


Voltaire als Philosoph. FP. SAKMANN. A. f. G. Ph., XVIII, 2, pp. 166- 


215; 3, pp. 323-368. 


The difficulty in discussing the philosophy of Voltaire is in reducing to 
systematic statement the immense mass of scattered utterances of a versatile 
and prolific journalist and in reconciling varying utterances that are the 
products of varying moods. Voltaire’s conception of philosophy is that of 
a practical political party program, the party program of the encyclopedists. 
He begins with a positivistic Jenchant and a prejudice against speculative 
metaphysics. His motto is: ‘‘No step without the compass of mathe- 
matics and the torch of experience and physics.’ Sakmann discusses 
Voltaire’s philosophical views under the rubrics of epistemology, cosmol- 
ogy, the idea of God, nature of the soul, and the problem of freedom. 
(1) Epistemology : In the main Voltaire is, in his epistemology, an empiri- 
cistand pupil of Locke, though nota consistent pupil. For Locke's experi- 
ence (sensation or reflection) he posits sensation alone, and lays greater 
emphasis on the passivity of human intelligence. He adds to Locke's 
psychology by the differentiation of productive and reproductive imagina- 
tion, the discussion of instinct, and accepts the Lockeian nominalism. 
(2) Cosmology: Naive realism is Voltaire’s fundamental view of reality. 
The reality of the external world is more certain than many mathematical 
truths. He conceivesthe world from the standpoint of mechanism, rejects 
the frima materia of Descartes, and adopts the theory of atoms and empty 
space. A materialistic mechanism is, however, not possible, in his opinion ; 
for pure materialism is wrecked by the evidence of intelligence in the 
world-structure. The impossibility of eliminating order from the natural 
and moral worlds (for Voltaire sees the world as cosmos) is one of his chief 
objections to the Systéme de la nature. (3) The idea of God : Voltaire em- 
ploys four arguments in defence of the existence of God : (a) the teleological, 
(6) the hedonic, (c) the social-pedagogical, (7) the cosmological. (4) 
Nature of the soul: There is no such thing as an immaterial substance, a 
soul substance. The psychical is a quality or a function. ‘‘The soul is noth- 


ing but a continuous series of ideas and feelings that succeed each other and 
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supplant each other’’ (Supplément au siecle de Louis X7V). (5) Problem 
of freedom : Until the year 1738 Voltaire advocated the doctrine of voluntar- 


ism: from that time on he was a determinist. 
W. A. H. 


Herder und Tetens. W. Usere. A. f. G. Ph., XVIII, 2, pp. 216-249. 


This article is concerned mainly with the theory of the origin of lan- 
guage. In 1754 Maupertuis presented a paper to the Berlin Academy on 
the question of a universal language and the origin of human speech, 
explaining the latter in terms of natural sounds and convention. In 1756 
Siissmilch opposed Maupertuis in the Academy by a paper advocating a 
supernatural origin of language. In 1769 the Academy offered a prize for 
a work on this subject, which called forth thirty-one essays, amongst which 
was Herder’s treatise with the inscription Vocabula sunt note rerum, to 
which the prize was awarded, and in 1772 it was printed by the Academy's 
order. Herder approaches the subject from the standpoint of human vs. 
animal psychology, eliminating the interjectional theory of the origin of 
words. He begins with the relation of thought to speech. Rational 
thought discovers characteristic marks ; language invents (against the super- 
naturalism of Siissmilch) audible signs for such marks ; thought is internal 
speech, language is externalized, vocalized thought, the invention of signs 
by means of psychophysical mechanism. Tetens's work Uber den Ursprung 
der Sprachen und Schrift was published at Biitzow in 1772. He gives the 
sense and feeling nature of man a prominent place in his theory, which 
nature is the presupposition both of language and thought. An interjec- 
tional language (Condillac) is possible without reason, although reason con- 
verts the animal sound to a human word. In its initial stage language is 
a reproductive, imitative, picture system, entirely sensible, consisting of 
root-words. Tetens adopts an onomatopoetic theory of speech. The 
characters of things pass through the senses and feelings of the individual 
into the muscles of the vocal organs. Herder is Leibnizian in rejecting 
here supernaturalism, all theory that regards the origin of language éce, 
in positing the reason as the organ of language and language as the ancz//a 
of reason, in regarding object-language as specifically human, in the primi- 
tive sensible significance of words, and in the ultimate derivation of lan- 
guage from a few roots. Ws Ms Fie 
La notion de hasard chez Cournot. GABRIEL TARDE. Rev. de Ph., 

IV, 11, pp. 497-515. 


For Cournot events produced by the combinations of other events 
| ; 


belonging to independent causal series are fortuitous. The highest degree 
of improbability is physical impossibility. So chance depends upon 
probability. This theory is intimately connected with his theory of the 


reason of things. Philosophical speculation consists not in seeking the 
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cause but the reason of things. We must not confound the reason with the 
cause or with the logic of events. ‘Reciprocal causality’ is a misnomer, 
but one phenomenon may be the reason of another and vice versa. The 
difference, however, between the reason and logic of events is not so great 
as Cournot supposes. The reason of things is their explanation, the dis- 
covery of their relation. But there is always more than one reason of 
things ; there is no special relation between them which can be called ration- 
ality. Modern social science too often emphasizes one aspect or reason, to 
the exclusion of others. More important, however, are Cournot’s ideas on 
chance as the basis of mathematical and philosophical probability. He 
has seen that in both theoretical and practical judgments probability is the 
rule, certainty the exception. M. Pieron, in criticism, says this definition 
of chance is too broad, for most phenomena are the result of the meeting 
of independent series ; he calls events fortuitous only when they are either 
contrary to our desires, or unexpectedly favorable to them. That is, the 
idea of finality is essential to fortuitous events. Cournot, however, tries 
to rule out all such subjective finality from his idea of chance. Cournot 
also claims that the encounter of two absolutely independent series is very 
rare ; many series seem independent, but are really notso. Further, inde- 
pendent series by accumulation may become dependent. He does not admit, 
however, that chance means our ignorance of the true causes ; a superior 
intelligence would be less deceived than man, but even for it chance 
would exist. Now we cannot define the fortuitous as the unforeseeable, 
because a very probable event might be unforeseeable simply because it is 
sui generis. All individuality would thus be accidental. If, however, we 
define the fortuitous as the improbable, we avoid these difficulties. The 
degree of accidentality increases inversely as the degree of probability ; 
e. g.,a lottery. We are astonished, however, if, when two ships make the 
same voyage at sea, they collide the first time rather than on the thousandth 
voyage ; or, if a number is drawn in a lottery twice in succession, what 
surprises us here is ‘the involuntary imitating the voluntary.’ But 
Cournot goes too far in saying that some series are wholly independent. As 
a matter of fact, independence of series is merely a relative term, admit- 
ting of an infinity of degrees. Postulating the metaphysical principle that 
all the possible tends to realize itself, we may say that all the causal series 
which issue in the successively realized possibles are interrelated to a 


greater or less extent. 
R. B. WAUGH. 




















NOTES. 

The report of the Second International Congress of Philosophy, which 
was held at Geneva in September, 1904, has recently been published from 
the house of Henry Kiindig, 11 Corraterie, Geneva. Readers of the 
Review have already had a report of this Congress from Professor La- 
lande’s exceedingly interesting article in the July number on ‘‘ Philosophy 
in France,’’ which also summarized and characterized the most important 


contributions of French thinkers to the Congress. 


Professor Mary Whiton Calkins has published a German monograph en- 
titled Der doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie, in which the distinction 
between the ‘ Process Psychology * and the ‘ Psychology of Selves’ main- 
tained in her English writings is further elaborated and defended. The 
publisher is Veit & Co., but the monograph may be ordered from C. A. 


Kéhler, 149 A Tremont St., Boston. 


Professor Wilhelm Dilthey, of the University of Berlin, has retired from 
active service. To fill the vacancy thus created, Professor Alois Riehl has 
been called from Halle to Berlin. To fill Professor Riehl’s chair a call has 
been extended from Halle to Professor Hermann Ebbinghaus, of Breslau. 


Mr. J. H. Coffin and Mr. L. R. Geissler have been appointed Assistants 


in Psychology at Cornell University. 


Miss Eleanor Rowland (Ph.D., Radclifie, 1905) has been appointed In- 


structor in Psychology at Mt. Holyoke College. 


We give below a list of the articles, etc., in the current philosophical 
periodicals : 

MinD, No. 55: Adfred Hoernlé, Pragmatism v. Absolutism ; Morman 
Smith, The Naturalism of Hume, II; -. C. S. Schiller, Empiricism and 
the Absolute; Zric /. Roberts, Plato's View of the Soul; Hugh Mac- 
Coll, Symbolic Reasoning, VII ; Discussion ; Critical Notices ; New Books ; 
Philosophical Periodicals ; Notes and Correspondence. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETuics, XV, 4: A. D. Lindsay, Moral 
Causation and Artistic Production ; P. R. McDevitt, The Moral Training 
of the Young in the Catholic Church; Bernard Bosanguet, Xenophon's 
Memorabilia of Socrates; Charles W. Super, Vicarious Sacrifice; F. 
Carrel, The Morals of Guyau; £. S. Bates, The Optimism of Thomas 
Hardy; Wilbur Larremore, The Tyrant of the Mind; Discussion; Book 
Reviews. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL REvIEw, XII, 5: Mabel L. Nelson, The Differ- 
ence between Men and Women in the Recognition of Color and the Per- 
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ception of Sound; Anight Dunlap, Extensity and Pitch; &. 7. Stetson, 
A Motor Theory of Rhythm and Discrete Association, II. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHOLOGY, XVI, 3: £. A. 4&C. Gamble, 
Attention and Thoracic Breathing ; Max Meyer, Auditory Sensation in an 
Elementary Laboratory Course; B. R. Andrews, Auditory Tests; Minor 
Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Clark University; Z. D. 
Arnett, Counting and Adding; Fred Kuhlmann, The Place of Mental 
Imagery and Memory among Mental Functions; 2. 4. Gault, On Condi- 
tions Affecting the Maximal Rate of Voluntary Extensor and Flexor Move- 
ments of the Right Arm; Literature; Book Notes; Books Received. 

THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, II, 7: Shepherd J. Franz, Anomalous 
Reaction-Times in a Case of Manic-Depressive Depression ; August Hoch, 
A Review of Some Recent Papers upon the Loss of the Feeling of Reality 
and Kindred Symptoms ; Adolf Meyer, Recent Literature on Normal and 


Abnormal Association ; Books Received ; Notes and News. 

II, 8: Adolf Meyer, Aphasia; Psychological Literature; Books Re- 
ceived ; Notes and News. 

Il, 9: June &. Downey, Normal Variations in the Sense of Reality ; 
Psychological Literature ; Discussion and Investigation ; Books Received ; 
Notes and News. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS, 
II, 15 : john Dewey, The Postulate of Immediate Experience ; C. V. Zower, 
A Neglected ‘Context’ in Radical Empiricism; 2. 44. Ogden, The Es- 
thetic Attitude ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature; Journals and New 
Books ; Notes and News. 

II, 16: C. V. Tower, The Total Context of Transcendentalism ; C. /. 
Herrick, A Functional View of Nature as Seen by a Biologist; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and News. 

Il, 17: W. B, Pitkin, The Psychology of Eternal Truths; 4. /. Osborn, 
The Ideas and Terms of Modern Philosophical Anatomy ; Discussion ; 
Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books ; Notes and 
New 5. 

Il, 18: William £. Hocking, The Function of Science in Shaping 
Philosophic Method ; Fe/ix Arnold, The Unity of Mental Life; Reviews 
and Abstracts of Literature ; Journals and New Books; Notes and News. 


Il, 19: David F. Swenson, The Category of the Unknowable; /. D. 
Stoops, The Psychology of Religion ; Discussion; Reviews and Abstracts 


of Literature ; Journals and New Books: Notes and News. 


II, 20: 7. R. Angell, Psychology at the St. Louis Congress; £. Z. 
Thorndyke, Measurement of Twins ; Reviews and Abstracts of Literature ; 


Journals and New Books : Notes and News. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
XXXVIII, 4: Theodor Lipps, Zur Verstandigung iiber die geometrisch- 
optischen Tauschungen ; Wilhelm Sternberg, Irrtiimliches und Tatsiach- 
liches aus der Physiologie des siissen Geschmackes ; Literaturbericht. 


XXXVIII, 5 u. 6; Literaturbericht ; Leo Hirsch/aff, Bibliographie der 
psycho-physiologischen Literatur des Jahres 1903 ; Namenverzeichnis der 


Bibliographie ; Namenregister. 


XXXIX, 1 u. 2; Wilhelm Weygandt, Experimentelle Beitrage zur 
*sychologie des Schlafes ; Hermann Giering, Das Augenmass bei Schul- 
kindern ; W. Nagel u. H. Piper, Uber die Bleichung des Sehpurpurs durch 
Lichter verschiedener Wellenlange; Wéil/ibald Nagel, Dichromatische 


Fovea, trichromatische Peripherie; 4. £. Fick, Uber die Verlegung der 


Netzhautbilder nach aussen ; Besprechungen ; Literaturbericht. 


XXXIX, 3: Karl Heilbronner, Zur Frage der motorischen Asymbolie 
(Apraxie); Gisela Alexander-Schifer, Zur Frage der Beeinflussung des 


Gedachtnisses durch Tuschreize ; Literaturbericht. 


XXXIX, 4 u. 5: C. Stumpf, Uber Zusammengesetzte Wellenformen : 
C. Stumpf, Differenzténe und Konsonanz; &. PP. Angier u. Wilhelm 
Trendelenburg, Bestimmungen iiber das Mengenverhiltnis komplemen- 
tarer Spektralfarben in Weissmischungen; C. AZ Giess/er, Das Ich im 
Traume, nebst einer kritischen Beleuchtung der Ich-Kontroverse ; Géza 
Révész, Wird die Lichtempfindlichkeit eines Auges durch gleichzeitige 
Lichtreizung des andern Auges veraindert? Rodert Stigler, Beitrage zur 
Kenntnis von der entoptischen Wahrnehmung der Netzhautgefisse; Rodert 


Stigler, Eine neue subjective Gesichtserscheinung ; Literaturbericht. 


ARCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE, XI, 4: 4. Gomperz, 
Platons Ideenlehre ; James Lindsay, Some Criticisms on Spinoza's Ethics ; 
Paul Wapler, Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen der Weltanschauung 
Schopenhauers (Schluss) ; /u/es Ma/didier, Bossuet probabiliste, 7heodor 
Lorenz, Weitere Beitrage zur Lebensgeschichte Georg Berkeleys ; Jahres- 


bericht. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND 
SOZIOLOGIE, XXIX, 3: -r. W. Adler, Bemerkungen iiber die Metaphysik 
in der Ostwald’schen Energetik ; W. Alexejeff, N. W. Bugajew und die 
idealistischen Probleme der Moskauer mathematischen Schule; Aur? 
Geissler, Uber Lehren vom Wesen des Seins, besonders in neuester Zeit : 


Besprechungen iiber Schriften ; Philosophische Zeitschriften ; Bibliographie. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE, XI, 2: Berthold Weiss, 
Vorbemerkungen zu einer ‘allgemeinen Entwickelungsgeschichte’; Aw? 
Worm, Kiinstlerische Regelmissigkeit ; /. Lifschitz, Zur Methodologie 
der Wirtschaftswissenschaft ; C. Bos, La philosophie en France ; Guido 
Della Valle, La dualita oggettiva universale come riflesso della forma dua- 


listica dell’'appercezione ; Jahresbericht. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE, XXX, 8: René Worms, La philosophie sociale 
de G. Tarde ; A. Schinz, La question d'une langue internationale artifi- 
cielle ; P. Lacombe, La psychologie de Taine appliquée a l'histoire lit- 
téraire ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Revue des périodiques étrangers ; 


Correspondance ; Nécrologie ; Livres nouveaux. 


XXX, 9: V. Gignoux, Le réle du jugement dans les phénoménes 
affectifs ; R. de la Grasserie, La psychologie de l’argot; P. Girard, Sur 
l’expression numérique de l'intelligence des espéces animales ; G. 7ruc, 
Une illusion de la conscience morale ; Notices bibliographiques. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE, V, 7: W. James, La religion comme fait psy- 
chologique ; A. de Lapparent, Les fondements de la mécanique; Y. 
Motora, Essai sur la philosophie orientale; Vurgey, Apercus esthétiques ; 
C. Dessoulavy, Le pragmatisme ; Analyses et comptes rendus ; Périodiques ; 
L’enseignement philosophique. 


V, 8: B. Nodlet, De la culture de l'imagination morale; 7, Breuii, 
L’art A ses débuts; D. de Buck, La thése associationniste ou intellectualiste 
en pathologie mentale; WV. Vaschide, V° Congrés international de psy- 
chologie ; C. de Lubecki, Etude philosophique sur la morale catholique ; 


Analyses et comptes rendus ; Périodiques. 


V, 9: L. Desvallées, La science et le réel; V. Bernies, Obsessions et 
possessions ; VV. Vaschide, V* Congrés international de psychologie (fin) ; 


Analyses et comptes rendus ; Périodiques. 


REVUE NEO-SCOLASTIQUE, XII, 3: jos. Cevolani, Utraque si premissa 
neget, nihil inde sequetur? C/odius Fiat, Dieu, d’aprés Platon (suite); D. 
Nys, Discussion sur certaines théories cosmologiques (suite); D. Mercier, 
A propos de l’enseignement de la scolastique ; Mélanges et documents ; 
Bulletin de l'Institut de Philosophie ; Comptes rendus. 


REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XIII, 4: A. L£sfinas, 
Xénophon : L’économie naturelle et l'impéralisme héllénique ; G. Belo?, 
En quéte d'une morale positive (suite); 47, Winter, Métaphysique et 
logique mathématique ; P. Boutroux, Correspondance mathématique et 
relation logique; P. Lacombe, Taine historien littéraire; G. Lamson, Le 
droit du pére de famille et le droit le l'enfant ; Supplément. 


JOURNAL DE PsYCHOLOGIE NORMALE ET PATHOLOGIQUE, II, 4: Pierre 
Janet, A propos du ‘deja vu’; Etienne Ribaud, Hérédité et dégénéres- 
cence; Georges Dumas, Un cas de fétichisme et de masochisme associés ; 
Clement Charpentier et Paul Kahn, A propos de la simulation de la folie ; 


Bibliographie. 


Il, 5: Dromard, Etude psychologique et clinique sur I'échopraxie; 2. 
Dupouy, De la kleptomanie ; P. Meunier, Des réves stéréotypés ; J. Cap- 


gras, Un cas de phobie avec délire et tentative de meurtre ; Bibliographie. 
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Rivista FivosoriA, VIII, 3: G. Vai/ati, L’influenza della matematica 
sulla teoria della conoscenza nella filosofia moderna; 7. Varisco, La fine 
del positivismo ; G. Bonfiglioli, Tertulliano el a filosofia pagana ; Rassegna 
bibliografica ; Notizie e pubblicazioni ; Il V° Congresso internazionale di 
psicologia ; Sommari della riviste straniere ; Libri ricevuti. 


RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA E SCIENZE AFFINI, XII, 5-6: F. de Sario, La 
psicologia come scienza empirica; C. Xamzo/i, Ancora sulla terminologia 
filosofica ; V. Alemanni, Pensiero e azione (fine); G. Vaz/atz, Sul carattere 
del contributo apportato dal Leibnitz allo sviluppo della logica formule ; 
L. Maestrini, Sguardo alla pedalogia negli Stati Uniti ed in Europa (fine) ; 
u. Cosmo, La lettura di Dante nell’Universita; -. Ovrestano, Brevi note 
sul V Congresso di psicologia; G. Marchesini, Nota al V Congresso di 
Psicologia; Analisi e cenni; Notizie; Sommari di riviste; Sommari di 


fascicoli della annate precedenti. 


XIII,1 -3: R. Ardigd, G. Marchesini, C. Ranzoli, R. Mondolfo, L’ 
insegnamento liceale della filosofia; R. Ardigd, Monismo metafisico e 
monismo scientifico ; G. Dandolo, Studi di psicologia gnoseologica; A. 
Marchesini, La filosofia come ‘ poesia sofisticata’; A. Ferro, Considera- 
zioni sulla storia della filosofia ; G. Mazza/orso, I| concetto di pena in H. 
Spencer; G. Zarozzi, Alcuni appunti sulla didattica Mathematica; G, 
Marchesini, Per la critica delle ‘ Finzioni dell’anima’’; £. Marsili, Nella 
pedagogia ufficiale ; Rassegna di filosofia scientifica; Analisi e cenni ; 


Notizie e sommari di riviste. 
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